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NETHERLANDS  AGRICULTURE  AND  THE  WAR 


By  P.  G.  Minneman*  and  Catherine  L.  Davis** 

The  Netherlands  has  in  the  past  been  an  important  exporter 
of  livestock  products ,  but  has  depended  heavily  on  overseas  im- 
ports of  feed  and  other  raw  materials .  This  raises  the  question 
as  to  what  extent  the  war  will  necessitate  reduction  of  its  live- 
stock production  and  exports,  and  in  turn,  what  effect  this  re- 
duction may  have  on  the  trade  of  other  countries .  Most  of  the 
Nether  lands  exports  of  dairy  products ,  pork,  and  eggs  have  been 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  but  this  market  is  now  cut  off,  and  ex- 
ports are  shifting  to  Germany.  The  fact  that  the  Netherlands  is 
no  longer  able  to  supply  the  British  market  may  permit  other  cov-n- 
tries  to  ship  to  that  market  increased  quantities  of  livestock 
products .  in  which  the  United  States  may  share  to  some  extent. 
This  advantage,  however,  is  more  than  offset  by  the  loss  of  the 
Netherlands  market  for  other  more  important  agricultural  exports, 
swh  as  cotton,  grain,   tobacco,  and  fruits. 

The  Netherlands  is  one  of  the  smallest  countries  in  Europe,  and  its  agricul- 
ture, like  that  of  Denmark,  is  organized  for  intensive  livestock  production  for  ex- 
port to  neighboring  narkets.  During  recent  years  it  has  been  the  world's  second 
largest  exporter  of  eggs  and  cheese,  the  third  largest  exporter  ox  bacon,  and  the 
fourth  largest  of  butter.  The  Netherlands  exports  about  half  of  its  total  production 
of  butter  and  cheese,  two-thirds  of  its  eggs,  practically  all  of  its  condensed  milk, 
and  about  one-fifth  of  its  total  production  of  pork  products,  ^he  most  important 
markets  for  these  products  have  been  the  I'nited  Kingdom,  wh  ich  took  about  50  percent, 
and  "ernany.  which  took  about  22  percent.  !n  addition,  the  Netherlands  has  teen  an 
important  producer  and  exporter  of  bulbs,  seeds,  vegetables,  and  hothouse  products. 

This  small  country  with  its  limited  resources  of  land,  much  of  which  is  un- 
suitable for  crop  production,  must  rely  on  imports  from  overseas  to  supply  a  large 
part  of  the  feed  and  fertilizer  needed  to  maintain  its  large,  intensive  1  ivestock 
industry.  During  recent  years  it  has  imported  about  "3  percent  or  the  bread  grain, 
66  percent  of  the  feed  grain,  and  practically  all  o~  the  raw  materials  for  concen- 
trated feed  and  fertilizers.  !n  addition,  the  Netherlands  relies  entirely  upon  im- 
ports for  such  exotic  products  as  cotton,  tobacco,  tropical  fruits,  and  coffee. 

Foreign  Service  Officer..  Department  of  State,  detailed  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.      Former   Assistant   Agricultural   Attache   in  London. 

Detailed  to  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  from  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 
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This  dependence  ind icates  that  cutting  off  imports  of  feed  into  the  Netherlands 
will  force  a  sharp  dec1 ine  in  livestock  production  to  a  level  hardly  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  supply  the  country's  domestic  needs.  The  cessation  os  grain  imports  w i 1 1 
affect  the  hog  industry  most  severely  and  may  force  a  reduction  of  more  than  50 
percent  in  pork  production.  Cutting  off  imports  of  oil  meal  and  oilseeds,  in  ad- 
dition to  reduction  o*  grain  supplies,  may  force  a  reduction  of  about  25  percent  in 
milk  production.  Exports  of  large  quantities  of  butter  are  possible  only  because 
many  consumers  in  the  Netherlands  use  margarine  in  place  of  butter.  Production  of 
margarine  depends  upon  imports  of  vegetable  oils  and  oilseeds,  which  are  now  cut  off. 
Consequently,  consumers  will  be  forced  to  use  butter,  leaving  very  little  for  export 
unless  the  consumption  ox  butter  and  other  fats  and  oils  is  greatly  reduced  through 
rat  i  on  i  ng. 

Through  the  use  or  imported  feeds  to  produce  1  ivestock  products  -or  export, 
the  country  has  built  up  its  volume  of  agricultural  exports  to  a  point  where  they 
constitute  about  M-0  percent  of  the  country's  total  export  trade.  The  value  of  agri- 
cultural exports  has  been  sufficient  to  pay  for  imports  of  all  kinds  of  agricultural 
products  and  raw  materials  -  including  fertilizers  and  products  not  grown  in  the 
Netherlands,  such  as  cotton  and  tobacco  -  and  still  maintain  a  small  credit  balance. 
Imports  of  agricultural  products  account  for  about  28  percent  of  the  total  value  o1 
al 1  imports. 

_ven  before  the  outbreak-  of  the  present  war  the  Netherlands  Government  insti- 
tuted measures  to  regulate  agricultural  production  and  trade.  These  measures  were 
undertaken  primarily  to  minimize  the  losses  suffered  from  a  declining  export  market. 
With  the  the  threat  of  war  in  1938-1939  the  control  measures  were  intensified  in  an 
effort  not  only  to  protect  producers  but  to  insure  adequate  supplies  of  food  and  feed. 
Consequently,  the  country's  agriculture  was  to  some  extent  adjusted  to  war  conditions 
before  the  war  started.  Although  these  measures  provide  the  machinery  necessary  in 
an  emergency,  they  are  far  from  adequate  to  meet  the  present  situation  o*  practically 
complete  cessation  of  impcts  from  overseas. 

The  Netherlands  has  been  an  important  outlet  for  agricultural  products  from 
the  United  States.  In  1938  and  1939  it  was  our  largest  market  in  cont i nental  Europe, 
and  ranked  fourth  among  all  the  countries  of  the  world,  purchasing  approximately  im 
(1938}  and  39  {1939}  million  dollars'  worth  of  American  agricultural  products  -  con- 
sisting, in  order  of  importance,  of  cotton,  wheat,  corn,  fruit,  tobacco,  rice,  lin- 
seed meal,  and  soybeans. 

The  inability  of  the  United  Ningdom  to  obtain  part  of  its  import  require- 
ments of  butter,  bacon,  eggs,  and  cheese  from  the  Nether  lane's  will  tend  to  increase 
the  market  for  these  products  from  other  countries,  particularly  from  British  Empire 
countries;  and  the  United  States  may  eventually  benef it  to  some  extent  from  Britain's 
increased  overseas  requirements.  However,  the  loss  of  the  Netherlands  as  a  market 
for  United  States  products  since  the  invasion  of  the  country  and  the  blockade  of 
overseas  trade  will  far  more  than  offset  any  possible  advantage  to th i s  country  from 
increased  exports  to  the  Pritish  market. 
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AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION  AND  TRADE 

The  Netherlands  is  one  of  the  smal  lest  countr ies  in  Europe,  with  a  land  area 
of  aLout  13,200  square  miles.  The  maximum  length  of  the  country  is  about  175  miles, 
and  its  maximum  width  about  115  miles.  The  Netherlands  is  only  a  little  larger  than 
the  State  of  Maryland,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  densely  populated  countries  of  the 
world,  with  an  est i mated  population  of  about  8.7  mi  1 1  ion,  or  5  t imes  that  of  Maryland. 

The  population   is  distributed  throughout  the  country  in  many  small  cities. 
Amsterdam,  the  largest  city,  has  only  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  inhabitants; 
Rotterdam  and  The  Hague  have  about  600,000  and  500,000,  respectively.    Recent  indus- 
trial growth  has  tended  to  draw  the  population  away  from  the  farms.     According  to 
the  census  of  1930,  about  20  percent  of  those  gainfully  employed  were  engaged  in  ag- 
riculture.   The  percentage  is  believed  to  have  declined  in  recent  years. 

The  Netherlands  is 
a  low, flat  country  with  a 
1  arge  area  be  low  sea  level. 
Much  of  the  land  has  been 
reclaimed  by  the  use  of 
dykes  and  drainage  canals, 
which,  with  the  numerous 
rivers,  form  a  network  of 
water  courses.  The  soil 
of  the  country  ranges  from 
sandy  loam  to  peat  bog, 
and  is  particularly  suited 
for  pasture  (see  figure  I). 
About  t hree -fourths  of  the 
'and  is  under  cultivation, 
about  39  percent  is  perma- 
nent meadows,  and  7  percent 
is  forests  (see  table  I)  . 
"ixcept  on  tracts  recently 
drained  the  Netherlands 
farms  are  small,  approxi- 
mately 15  percent  being 
less  than  13  acres. 

Figure   2. -Typical   Dutch  country   scene.        Dairying    1»  the 
Netherlands'    leading   Industry.      (Courtesy  Netherlands  Min- 
istry of  Agriculture.) 

The  average  Netherlands  farmer  is  hardy  and  frugal,  but  not  rich.  He  uses 
modern  methods  of  drainage  and  cultivation  and  is  supplied  with  a  transportation 
system  of  good  roads,  streams,  and  canals  which  crisscross  the  whole  country.  More 
than  99  percent  of  the  Netherlands  is  provided  with  electricity,  furnishing  most  of 
the  farms  with  light  and  power,  but  few  have  gas  or  water  from  central  supply  stat  ions. 

Netherlands  farmers  have  pronoted  the  development  of  agriculture  by  founding 
cooperative  associations  for  purchasing  raw  materials  such  as  fertilizers,  cattle 
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feed,  and  seeds,  as  well  as  in  nanuf actur ing  and  selling  farm  products.  The  cooper- 
ative system  has  also  been  extensively  used  in  making  available  agricultural  credit 
and  insurance.  About  half  of  the  purchases  o*  fertilizers  and  cattle  feed  and  more 
than  70  percent  0*  the  production  of  butter,  factory  cheese,  potato  flour,  and  sugar 
is  carried  on  by  cooperatives,  as  well  as  about  90  percent  of  the  sales  o£  vegetables 
and  50  percent  of  the  fruit  sales.  Cooperative  organizations  extend  to  almost  every 
phase  of  agriculture.1 

Table  l.-Land  use  in  the  Netherlands ,  1938 


LAND  USE 


ACREAGE 


Grain:  : 
Wheat   : 

%e  : 

Barley  ! 

Oats   : 

Total  ■ 

Forage  crops:  : 

Feed,  roots    : 

Hay  and  green  feed  '• 
Hotation  pasture  ..: 

Total  " 

Food  crops:  : 

Potatoes   : 

Peas  and  beans  . . . . : 

Sugar  beets   '• 

Total   

Industrial  crops:  : 

Flax  : 

Potatoes  for  starch: 

manufacture   ! 

Total  : 

Other  cropland1  : 

Total  cropland  ....: 

Permanent  meadow  .  .  .  .  : 

Fruit   : 

Voodland  : 

Other  land   '• 

Total  area  : 


:  , :: : 

311 
601 
107 

360 


PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION 


1,388 


127 

73 
48 


248 


224 
126 
108 


453 


51 


127 


ISO 


2,401 


3,200 
223 
604 

1,723 


5,151 


OF  CROPLAND 

?e  rceni 


13 

25 
5 
15 


58 


o 
3 
2 
~10 


19 


100 


OF    ALL  LAND 

r'erc  ent 

4 
7 
1 
5 
17 


30 


39 
3 
7 
21 
100 


Compiled  froi  International  Yearbook  of  Agricultural  Statistics ,  1938-39. 
1  „ 

Gardens   included   in  other  cropland. 


Handbook  for  the  Netherlands  and  Overseas  Territories ,  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  The 

Hague,  1931. 
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Livestock  production,  the  chief  agricultural  enterprise  of  the  Nether  1  ands , 
has  been  developed  to  a  high  degree  of  specialization.  The  types  of  soil  in  the 
country  and  the  large  nearby  export  markets  have  aided  in  this  development.  The  in- 
tensive 1 ivestock  production  has  teen  maintained,  however,  only  by  large  imports  of 
feed  grains  and  other  concentrate  feed.  There  is  also  a  national  deficit  in  beef, 
fresh  and  dried  fruits,  and  sugar,  and,  of  course,  in  such  foreign  products  as  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  coffee. 

!'hile  foreign  markets  for  Netherlands  livestock  products  were  f  1  our  i  sh  i  ng ,  the 
highly  developed  commercial  machinery  of  the  country  encouraged  the  exchange  of  these 
products  for  imports  of  items  in  which  deficiencies  existed.  However,  the  world  de- 
pression beginning  in  1932  caused  a  decrease  in  export  demand,  and  in  consequence  the 
Netherlands  developed  one  of  the  most  extensive  agricultural  control  programs  to  be 
found  in  any  country.  In  this  program  emphasis  was  placed  on  protecting  domestic 
producers  of  the  products  formerly  imported,  as  well  as  on  supporting  prices  of  export 
products.  The  object  of  these  relief  measures  was  to  restore  the  profits  of  agricul- 
ture generally  and  to  prevent  collapse  or  the  export  industries  in  which  the  Nether- 
lands had  a  large  capital  investment. 

foreign  trade  is  therefore  of  vital  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  country, 
since  production  is  dependent  upon  imports  of  raw  materials  and  upon  export  of  the 
finished  products.  ror  imports,  including  nonagr icultural ,  the  Netherlands  is  de- 
pendent chiefly  on  Germany,  which  has  provided  approximately  21  percent  of  her  total 
imports  in  recent  years.  Pelgium  provided  about  II  percent  and  the  "nited  Kingdom 
about  0  percent.  The  Netherlands  also  depends  largely  on  imports  from  the  United 
States   (about  II  percent)  and  the  Netherlands  Indies   (about  7  percent). 

"rior  to  1935  Germany  was  the  chie-!7  export  outlet  ox  the  Netherlands,  but 
since  that  time  the  United  Kingdom  has  increased  in  importance,  taking  22.7  percent 
in  1933  as  opposed  to  Germany's  1 1 1- . 9  percent  in  that  year. 

CROP  PRODUCTION 

during  recent  years  more  than  half  the  total  grain  requ i rements  of  the  Nether- 
lands and  nearly  all  of  the  oilseeds  and  cake  for  cattle  feed  have  been  imported, 
furthermore,  domestic  grain  production  requires  extensive  use  of  commerc ial  fertiliz- 
ers; these  are  also  largely  imported,  a  fact  that  makes  even  domestic  grain  produc- 
tion partially  dependent  on  imports. 

Only  30  percent  of  the  total  area  is  used  for  crop  production  (see  table  I), 
but  an  additional  39  percent  is  in  permanent  meadow  used  for  livestock  pasture,  and 
3  percent  is  planted  to  fruits.  The  total  acreage  used  'or  agricultural  purposes 
is,  therefore,  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  total  land  area  of  the  country.  Woodlands 
are  relatively  unimportant,  accounting  for  only  7  percent,  of  the  total  area. 

domestic  production  of  vital  food  and  feedstuffs  has  increased  considerably, 
compared  with  the  pre-l!or1d  Mar  level  (see  table  2).  The  increase  has  been  brought 
about  through  improved  methods  of  cultivation,   improved  varieties,  and  an  increase 
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in  planted  area.  t!ew  land,  reclaimed  by  draining  formerly  swampy  areas  in  the  Zuider 
Zee,  has  made  available  large  additional  tracts  for  crops.  Despite  increased  domes- 
tic production,  the  Netherlands  must  obtain  more  than  half  its  grain  requirements  and 
nearly  three-quarters  of  its  other  feed  requirements  from  abroad. 


Table  2,-G^ain  supplies  in  the  Netherlands. 
average  1909-1919  and  average  1937-1939 


GRAIN 

AC  RE  AGE 

PRODUCT  ION 

NET 
IMPORTS 

TOTAL 
SUPPLY 

n  c  r  d  i?  c 

U  r    o  hi  Lr  ^ 
SUFF IC 1 ENt 

PER  ACRE 

TOTAL 

— 

1  ,  UUU 

—  — 

:  1,000 

1  ,  UUU 

■ 

•         I , UUU 

ac  res 

Bushe Is 

bushe  Is 

bushe Is 

bushe  Is 

P  n  v  f  /3  Vi  T* 

i  ne  ax : 

•              1 J  ( 

■  35.7 

4,896 

<i  I ,  loo 

1  ft 

o  ID 

:  43.3 

13,654 

on  QAO 
,  via 

o O .  Oc?u 

O  f 

Rye: 

1909  1913 

:  557 

29.0 

:     16, 175 

-1  11,720 

:  27,895 

60 

1937  1939 

:  574 

37.5 

:     21, 505 

2  2,158 

:a  23,663 

:  91 

Barley; 

1909  1913 

:  68 

48.1  : 

3,270 

11..  249 

:     14, 519 

:  23 

1937  1939 

:  110 

57.6 

6,335 

8,280 

14,615 

:  43 

Oats:  : 

1909  1913 

346 

52.2 

:  18,070 

3  9.418 

:  27,488 

66 

1937  1939 

378 

76.1 

28,754 

2,311 

:  31,065 

93 

Corn: 

1909  1913 

0 

0 

:  0 

14.131 

14, 131 

0 

1937-1939 

0 

0 

  - 

:  0 

34,526 

34, 526 

:  0 

In  1913  there  was  net   exportation  1939  only.    In  1937  and   1938  there  was  net  exportation. 


Figures   for    1912  not  available. 

Compiled  from  Verslagen  en  Mededeelingen  van  de  Directie  van  den  Landbouvj.  1939.  and  Maand- 
statistiek  van  den  In-,  Hit  -  en  Doorvoer. 

Grain  acreage,  which  makes  up  58  percent  of  the  country' s total  cropland,  has 
increased  by  about  24  percent  since  1909-1913.  Yields  per  acre  of  all  the  principal 
crops  have  been  increased,  by  about  20  percent  in  the  case  of  wheat  and  barley  to  4-5 
percent  in  the  case  of  oats.  Through  this  increase  in  both  acreage  and  yield,  pro- 
duction of  wheat  has  recently  been  nearly  3  times  that  of  the  period  prior  to  the 
World  !!ar,  and  production  of  all  grains  has  been  increased  by  about  68  percent,  the 
increase  being  about  the  same  for  bread  grains  as  for  feed  grains.  In  the  case  of 
bread  grains,  this  increased  production  permitted  a  reduction  in  imports,  since  con- 
sumption remained  nearly  constant.  In  the  case  of  feed  grains,  however,  even  the 
increased  domestic  crops  were  not  sufficient  for  the  greatly  expanded  livestock  pro- 
duction, and  it  was  necessary  to  increase  imports  by  nearly  50  percent  in  order  to 
meet  the  increased  feed  requirements. 

Bread  grains:  Of  the  total  bread  grain  consumption,  roughly  two-thirds  is 
wheat  and  one-third  is  rye.     'lost  of  the  wheat   is  imported,  but  nearly  all  of  the 
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rye  is  grown  domestically.  Average  quantities  grown  and  imported  annually  in  1 937- 
I 939  are  as  f ol lows: 

WHEAT  RYE  TOTAL 

1,000  tons  1,000  tons  1,000  tons  Percent 

Crown  domestically    4  10  602  1,012  57 

Net  Imports    (flour  and  meal 

as  grain  equivalent)    689  60  749  43 

Total    1.099  662  1,761  100 

Wheat  is  used  almost  entirely  for  human  consumption,  only  about  20  percent  of 
the  total  being  used  for  feed  and  seed,  domestic  production  supplies  only  about  37 
percent  of  wheat  requirements;  the  remainder  is  imported,  chiefly  from  the  United 
'Hates  and  Argentina.  In  I93C  the  Cn  i  ted  Hates  was  the  chief  supplier  of  wheat, 
providing  about  one-third  of  the  total  wheat  imports,  while  Argentina  supplied  about 
one-fourth.  In  1935-1938  the  Netherlands  produced  mostly  winter  wheat,  both  white 
and  red,  which  accounted  for  about  87  percent  of  the  acreage  planted;  but  in  1939, 
because  of  an  unusually  severe  winter,  spring  wheat  accounted  for  68  percent  of  the 
total  acreage. 

The  Netherlands  is  far  more  nearly  self-sufficient  in  rye  than  in  wheat;  do- 
mestic production  of  rye  accounts  for  91  percent  of  the  total  requirements.  Most  o^ 
the  rye  acreage  is  of  the  winter  varieties.  Hye  is  used  as  a  supplementary  bread 
grain,  but  in  normal  times  is  also  used  extensively  for  feed.  The  small  imports  of 
rye  have  been  principally  from  Argentina,  the  °oviet  Un i on, Canada ,  and  Poland,  which 
together  provided  about  80  percent  of  total  imports. 

Peed  grains:  About  two-thirds  of  the  feed  grain  requirements  are  normally  im- 
ported. Torn  is  not  grown  in  the  Netherlands  and  therefore  must  be  entirely  imported. 
It  is  the  most  important  feed,  making  up  over  half  of  the  total  feed-grain  supply. 
Nearly  all  oats  are  grown  domestically,  but  more  than  half  the  barley  is  imported. 
Supplies  of  each  of  these  three  feed  grains  and  the  quantities  imported  annually  in 
1937-1939  are  as  fol lows: 

BARLEY  OATS  CORN  TOTAL 

1,000  tons  1,000  tons  1.000  tons  1,000  tons  Percint 
Crown  domestically             152                 4  60  0  612  34 

Net    imports    198  37  966  1 ,  201  66 

Total    350  497  966  1,813  100 

Imports  of  feed  grains  are  almost  entirely  from  overseas.  Corn  is  imported 
primarily  from  Argentina  and  the  United  "bates;  in  1938  the  former  supplied  64  per- 
cent and  the  latter  15  percent.  narley  is  also  obtained  from  Argentina,  although 
rrench  Morocco  supplied  important  quantities.  Imports  of  oats  are  principally  from 
Argent  ina  and  Canada. 

Forage  and  other  crops:  ^oot  crops  for  feed,  principally  mange  1 -wurze Is,  are 
relatively  important  as  winter  feed  for  cattle.  Only  about  5  percent  ox  the  total 
cropland   is  employed  for  this  purpose,  but  yields  are  high;  about  27  tons  peracre. 

Hay,  green  feed,  and  pastures  on  rotation  cropland  account  for  about  5  percent 
of  the  total  cropland.    Most  of  these  crops  are  legumes,  principally   red  clover. 
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Table  3.— Principal  agricultural  impo-vi   to  xhe  Netherlands  by  countries 

1936  1938 


average 


COMMODITY  AND  COUNTRY 

MEAT 
Beef   and  veal: 

Denmark   

Argentina   

Brazil   

Total2  

GRAINS 

Corn : 

Argentina   

United  States   

Canada   

Portuguese   Congo    . . 

Romania   

Total2  

Wheat : 

United  States   

Canada   

Argentina   

Romania   

U.S.S.R  

Germany   

T0tal2  

Rye  : 

Argentina   

U.S.S.R  

Canada   

Poland   

United  States   

Total2  

Oats  : 

Argentina   

Canada   

Poland   

Total2  

OILSEEDS 
Linseed : 

Argentina   

Uruguay   

Belgium   

Total2  

Pe  anut  s : 3 

India   

British  West  Africa 

China   

Manchuria   

Portuguese   S.  Africa 

Total2  

Soybe  ans : 

Manchur  i  a   

C anad a   

Total2  

Copr  a: 

Netherlands  Indies 

Oce  an  i  a   

Philippines   

Brit  ish  Malaya  .... 
Portuguese   S.  Africi 

Total2  

Palm  kernel: 

3elgian  Congo   

Netherlands  Indies 
French  West  Africa 
British  West  Africa 

Tot  al2  


QUAN- 
TITY 

I'OOO' 

pounds 


17  , 

2  , 


804 
881 
974 


26 . 810 


VALUE 
1 

~1 .000 
dollars 


1.668 
189  ! 
66 


2  .  774 


COMMODITY   AND  COUNTRY 


1    A  guilder    is  valued  at 
tries  not  specified. 
4   For    1938  only. 


358 

688 

15 

511 

289 

.  9  64 

044 

96 

808 

315 

44 

019 

524 

_  10 

.310 

134 

~048 

924 

24 

683 

345 

006 

6 

614 

358 

146 

:  6 

416 

204 

445 

4 

1  88 

131 

526 

2, 

1 14 

95 

983 

1 , 

806 

29 

693 

379 

:  1 

236 

222 

22  , 

45 

489 

552 

27 

970 

429 

20 

983 

342 

16 

305 

133 

5 

809 

101 

139 

976 

1, 

895 

76 

426 

1 . 

008  | 

11,882 

211 

2 

25  ! 

95 

42  1 

1  , 

297 

677 

043 

17  . 

127 

13 

077 

348 

4 

04  9 

81 

697 

564 

184 

047 

189 

104 

5,377 

45 

954 

1 

226 

47 

261 

1 , 

3  80 

22 

043 

608 

■ 

2 

528 

75 

337 

534 

9  . 

459 

182 , 492 

3 

236 

31 

598 

546 

224" 

701 

3  , 

99  i 

108 

203 

3 

273 

6,413 

196 

4 

537 

i  18 

4 

510 

116 

! 

3 

026 

94 

129 

416 

3 

872 

35 

375 

832 

23 

977 

581 

8 

858 

215 

8 

796 

169 

79 

3  S3 

1 

928 

OIL   MEAL   AND  CAKE 

Linseed  cake 

United  States   

Argentina   

India   

Brazil   

Canada   

Belgium   

Total2   

Coco  nut  cake 

Netherlands  Indies 

Philippines   

United  States   

Total2  

Peanut  cake: 

India   

France   

Argentina   

Total2   

Soybe  an  cake  : 

United  States   

Manchuria   

Sweden   

Total2  


QUAN- 
TITY 

1  .000 
pounds 


OTHER  PRODUCTS 
C ot t  on 

United  States   

India  

Belgium   

Brazil   

3i lg  t an  Congo  .  •  .  .  . 

Peru   

Argentina   

Egypt   

Total2  

Tobacco: 

Netherlands  Indies 

United  States  .... 

Br  azil   

Greece   , 

Turkey   

Total2  


COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZERS 
Saltpeter,  natural4 

Chile   

United  States  .... 

Total2  

Saltpeter,  other:4 

Germany   

Norway   

Total2  

Potash.4 

Germ an y   

France   

Belgium  

Total   

Phosphate  s : * 

Belgium   

Germany   

France   

Total2  


VALUE 
1 


:  113,532 

1  , 

858 

:            4 , 

828 

79 

285 

61 

:  2, 

206 

38 

151 

31 

834 

31 

129 

557 

2  . 

1  12 

:  71.34-9 

1  . 

136 

:  7, 

0  54 

97 

7  78 

30 

8  60 

1,2  64 

679 

551 

396 

486 

997 

117 

75 

538 

1  . 

2  16 

18 

972 

300 

10 

747 

169 

234 

54 

35  , 

432 

5  64 

;          50 , 

161 

6. 

453 

:         20 . 

683 

1 

946  . 

1  *7  A 

1, 

876 

9  20 

1 . 

183 

9  64 

666 

13  1 

658 

■            3 . 

586 

455 

2 

67  6 

423 

121 

777 

15  . 

0  65 

26. 

126 

6  .  227 

599 

2 

344 

754 

1  , 

013 

924 

314 

428 

225 

126 

1 1  . 

140 

925 

2. 

088 

14 

376 

179 

562 

2  . 

289 

262 

2, 

527 

027 

293 

183 

786 

2  . 

868 

373 

5  .032 

466 

2 

249 

52 

081 

678 

972 

729 

8  .465 

:  537.856 

468 

655 

:  2, 

319 

273 

177 

277 

5 

026 

58  167  cents,  the  average  for  1936-38. 2^ Total  includes  other  c oun- 
About   83  percent   of  the  peanuts  were   shelled  and  17  percent  unshelled. 

Compiled  from  Maandstatistiek  van  den  In-,  Uit-  en  Doorvoer . 
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Potatoes  account  for  about  one-eighth  of  the  total  cropland  and  are  the  most 
important  single  crop  next  to  grain.  Production  in  1936-1938  averaged  97.5  million 
bushels,  with  an  average  yield  of  nearly  300  bushels  per  acre.  About  one-fourth  of 
the  production  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  starch,  some  is  used  for  feed, and 
about   15  percent   is  exported. 

Sugar  beets  are  an  important  food  crop,  and  the  pulp  is  used  for  feed.  About 
5  percent  of  the  total  cropland  is  devoted  to  their  production.  Even  with  high 
yields  per  acre,  domest  ic  product  i  on  in  the  Netherlands  amounts  to  onlyabout  1,740,000 
tons  of  beets  and  about  232,000  tons  of  sugar,  which  is  only  about  one-fourth  of  the 
country's  sugar  requirements. 

Vegetables  are  grown 
extensively  in  the  Nether- 
1  ands,  which  has  been  known 
as  the  "Kitchen  harden  of 
Western  Europe" because  of 
the  production  of  such 
products  as  peas,  beans, 
potatoes,  tomatoes,  and 
onions.  These  products, 
together  with  seeds,  bulbs, 
and  fruit,  constitute  the 
bu  1  k  of  Nether  lands  horti- 
cultural exports.  Exports 
have  been  largely  to  Ger- 
many ,  Belg i urn,  Luxembourg, 
and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Flower  bulbs  have  long  been  important  and  famous  Dutch  export  products.  About 
100  million  pounds  of  bulbs,  with  a  value  of  about  14.6  million  dollars,  have  been 
exported  annually.  Bulb  production  is  concentrated  along  the  western  coast  around 
Haarlem,  on  land  once  covered  by  the  sea. 

Fruit,  largely  grapes,  apples,  and  pears,  is  grown  principally  in  the  central 
and  southern  parts  of  the  country.  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  Belgium  have  been  the 
principal  markets  for  export  surpluses  of  these  products.  Fancy  grapes, grown 
largely  in  hothouses,  have  been  the  most  important  fruit  export,  amounting  to  about 
23  million  pounds  (gross  weight)  per  year.  In  recent  years  exports  of  apples  have 
decreased,  and  the  Netherlands  has  become  a  fairly  important  purchaser  of  apples, 
raisins,  and  citrus  fruits  in  foreign  markets. 

Oil  cake  and  neal:  This  high-protein  feed  is  extensively  used  in  the  Nether- 
lands, particularly  for  dairy  feeding.  Practically  the  entire  requirement  of  this 
important  feed,  amounting  to  approximately  70  percent  of  the  total  of  a'l  kinds  of 
concentrated  feed  used  in  the  Netherlands,  must  be  imported.  Domest ic  production  of 
the  seeds  used  in  the  manufacture  of  concentrate  feed  is  negligible.  Rapeseed  and 
linseed  are  the  only  raw  materials  produced  domestically. 


Figure  3. -Vegetab les  being  dellrered  to  a&rket 
(Courtesy  Netherlands  Vin'istry  of  Agriculture) 
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Dai^y  Indust-y.  The  ?!et  her  lands  ranks  as  one  of  the  world's  leading  producers 
of  surplus  dairy  products,  and  about  half  of  the  total  supply  of  butter  and  cheese  is 
exported.  Cattle  and  dairy  production  is  the  most  important  branch  of  the  live- 
stock industry:  dairy  products  account  for  about  one-third  of  the  value  of  the 
Netherlands  agricultural  production. 

Netherlands  cattle  are  bred  especially  for  high  milk  production,  beef  being 
of  secondary  importance.  Total  annual  production  of  butter  is  roughly  222  million 
pounds  and  of  cheese  about  277  million  pounds,  as  compared  with  between  300  and  400 
million  pounds  of  beef  and  veal.  Tries ian  black  and  white  cattle  are  most  numerous, 
especially  in  the  northern  and  western  provinces  o*  the  country.  Hed  and  white  cat- 
tle are  also  common  in  the  .Veuse,  f^hine.  and  Yssel  River  valleys,  and  a  black  breed 
is  found  in  the  northeastern  corner  of  the  -'ether  lands;  although  these  are  less  pop- 
ular than  the  rnesian  breed. 


Table  5.  -Car 

1 

CLASSIFICATION 

1934 

1  935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1  Q  3<4 

Calves  under  1  year   . , . 

464 

448 

514 

520 

I-ilk  fows  having  calved. 

-   ,  . 

325 

299 

289  : 

280 

281 

326 

m 

28b 

28? 

272 

266 

271 

Three  times   

264 

070 

289 

284 

276 

271 

Older   

594 

by9 

Total  rws   '    1.434  1 . 435      •    1,455  1,475      ■    1,503       :  1.567 


Other  rattle  and  c a  Ives  850       ■        740  667  638       ■        704       •  730 

Total    2.829  2,639      :    2,570  2.627  2.764      :  2,817 

Coipiled  frm  official  sources  and  the  as  tit  ate 

An  adjustment  prog  am  in  cattle  production  has  been  necessary  since  1932  in 
order  to  reduce  the  surplus  in  cattle  and  dairy  products  resulting  from  decreased 
markets  abroad.  Difficulties  have  arisen  due  to  a  tendency  of  the  cattle  and  dairy 
product  adjustment  programs  to  conflict.  The  cattle  program  has  concentrated  on  re- 
ducing numbers  of  milk  cows  through  government  slaughter  programs,  in  order  to  reduce 
the  large  export  surplus  of  butter,  and  has  limited  the  number  of  calves  which  could 
be  retained  during  a  given  period.  At  the  same  time  subsidies  have  been  paid  to 
butter  and  fluid-milk  producers  to  protect  them  against  declining  markets;  this  has 
unintentionally  encouraged  the  retention  of  mi  He  cows.  Table  5  shows  that  although 
the  total  number  of  cattle  has  decreased  slightly,  the  number  of  older  cows,  which 
have  the  highest  milk  yield,  has  increased.  This  has  tended  to  increase  the  export 
surplus  of  dairy  products  such  as  butter  and  cheese,  as  is  shown  in  table  6. 

The  total  milk  production  is  estimated  at  about  II  billion  pounds  annually, 
about  three-fourths  ©f  which  is  used  for  manufacturing  dairy  products.  The  approxi- 
mate distribution  of  the  utilization  of  whole  nt  Ik  is  as  follows: 

2 

L '  Agriculture  O/UX  Pays  Bas,   Ministry   of  Agriculture   and  Fisheries.    The  Hague.  1937. 
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Use 


For   feed  on  farms   

For   huaan  consumption  (fluid) 
For   Manufacturing  dairy  products 


Mi  llion 
pounds 

440 

.  2,640 
.  8.000 


Total   11,080 


Percent 

4 

24 
72 
100 


Table  6. -Nether  lands  production  of  dairy  products  and  margarine ,  1935-1938 


PRODUCT 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

•  Million  pounds'  Million  pounds'- 

Million  pounds' 

Mi  llion  pounds 

:            211  : 

222 

221 

222 

:           260  : 

269 

:  277 

277 

:           262  : 

295 

3  85 

:  348 

:  56 

67 

:             62  : 

63 

:            134  : 

132 

:  154 

161 

Coapiled   froi  Jaarcijfers  VOOT  Nederland ,    Central   Bureau  of   Statistics,    The  Hague. 


Figure  6. -Cheese  being  delivered   to  Market. 
(Courtesy  Netherlands  Ministry  of  agriculture.) 


About  90  percent 
of  the  butter  and  75  per- 
cent of  the  cheese  are 
manufactured  i  n  creamer ies 
and  the  remainder  on  farms. 
3y  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  milk,  therefore,  is 
del  ivered  by  farmers  to 
creameries  or  dairies  for 
manufacture;  most  of  the 
skim  milk  Is  then  soured 
and  returned  to  farmers 
for  use  as  hog  feed. 

Butter , cheese,  and 
condensed  milk  are  the 
most  important  dairy  ex- 
ports of  the  Netherlands. 
Approximately  half  of  the 
total  production  of  these 
is  exported,  and  of  the 
total  exports  of  dairy 
products,  39  percent  was 
shipped  tothe  United  King- 
dom and  about  II  percent 
to  Germany. 


The  cattle  industry  is  largely  dependent  on  pasture  for  feed,  but  also  uses 
some  imported  grains  -  especially  high-protein  concentrate  feed  in  the  form  of  oil 
meal  and  cake,  both  imported  and  manufactured  from  imported  oilseeds  and  nuts.  Cattle 
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are  usually  pastured  mere  than  half  of  the  year,  or  about  190  days,  and  stabled  about 
175  days.     During  the  winter  period  producing  cows  require  nearly  1,000  pounds  of 
concentrate  feed  per  head.3 

The  export  surplus  of  dairy  products  is  largely  dependent  on  imports  of  feed. 
As  seen  in  table  3,  these  imports  come  almost  entirely  from  overseas  -  grain  from 
America  and  oilseeds  and  meal  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  surplus  of  butter  is  also  largely  dependent  upon  use  of  margarine  in  the 
Netherlands.  More  margarine  than  butter  is  used  in  the  country,  the  consumption  of 
margarine  being  about  155  million  pounds,  compared  to  140  million  pounds  of  butter. 
In  fact,  the  consumption  of  margarine  is  far  in  excess  of  the  83  million  pounds  of 
butter  exported.  Regulations  have  been  issued  to  the  effect  that  margarine  must  be 
mixed  with  butter  under  certain  cond it  ions,  but  for  the  most  part  the  price  of  butter 
discourages  its  domestic  use.  If  imports  of  fats  and  oils  and  of  oilseeds  are  cut 
off,  production  of  margarine  will  be  impossible,  and  the  Netherlands  will  be  forced 
to  use  butter  for  domestic  consumption.  In  this  event  exports  of  butter  would  be 
almost  stopped. 


Figure  8. -Distribution  of  cattle  and  hogs   in  the  Netherlands,    1936.      One  dot   represents  250 
head.      (Courtesy   Netherlands  Ministry  of  Agriculture.') 

Hogs:  Hog  production  is  the  next  most  prominent  agricultural  enterprise.  The 
distribution  of  hogs  tends  to  follow  that  of  cattle   (see  figure  6)  except   in  the 


3  Ibid. 
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northern  part  of  the  Netherlands,  where  butter  is  the  chief  product  and  the  skim  milk 
is  largely  processed,  and  in  the  northwest,  where  cattle  farmers  on  clay  soils  keep 
few  hogs.  Hog  feeding  is  the  most  advantageous  method  of  utilizing  the  large  quan- 
tities of  skim  milk  and  whey,  and  therefore  is  complementary  to  the  dairy  industry. 
Hogs  account  for  about  one-fifth  of  the  value  of  total  agricultural  product  ion  of  the 
country.  Domestic  grain,  skim  milk,  and  potatoes  are  the  principal  hog  feeds,  but 
it  is  necessary  to  supplement  home  feeds  with  large  quantities  of  imported  grains, 
particularly  of  corn  from  the  Argentine  and  the  United  States. 

The  hog  breeds  of  the  Netherlands  include  an  improved  German  race  for  fat 
pork,  the  large  Yorkshire  hog  for  export  bacon,  and  cross-breeds  of  these.  Hogs 
raised  chiefly  for  fat  pork  are  found  principally  in  the  cheese-manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, where  hog  fattening  is  based  on  the  use  of  whey. 4  The  principal  fat-hog 
region  lies  in  the  triangular  area  between  Rotterdam,  Amsterdam,  and  Utrecht.  This 
is  the  best  grass  area  in  the  Netherlands,  and  although  the  section  produces  little 
feed  grain,   its  proximity  to  ports  has  made  imported  feed  grains  easily  available. 

"-aeon-hog  production,  particularly  for  the  export  of  Wiltshire  sides  to  the 
"nited  Kingdom,  is  carried  on  principally  in  that  part  of  the  country  in  which  most 
of  the  milk  is  used  for  butter  production  and  skim  milk  is  consequently  available  for 
feed.  This  region  is  farther  to  the  east,  where  sandy  soils  favor  rye  and  potato 
growing,  ^aeon-hogs  are  slaughtered  at  much  lighter  weights  than  are  hogs  intended 
for  the  domestic  and  German  fat-hog  markets. 

In  1927  and  1928 
nearly  half  the  hogs  pro- 
d uced  were  slaughtered 
for  export,  but  with  the 
decline  in  the  export  mar- 
ket the  proportion  during 
recent  years  has  declined 
to  less  than  25  percent. 
Since  hogs  for  export  are 
of  much  lighter  weight 
than  domestic  hogs,  the 
proportion  of  total  pork 
production  has  been  less 
than  20  percent.  One  es- 
timate5 places  the  recent 
total  pork  production  at 
about  180  million  pounds. 
Average  exports  in  1 936 - 
1938  amounted  to  7  1 .5  mi  1- 
1  ion  pounds   of  pork  and 

Figure   7. -Pork  In  bacon-packing  plant.      (Courtesy  Netherlands    j  j.   ^   m  I  1  1  I  On   of  lard. 
Ministry  of  Agriculture.) 

4  Reed.    Harry  E . ,    "The  Hog   Industry  m  the   Netherlands,'  Foreign  Agriculture,  2,   July  1938 

pp.  305-322. 

6  International  Yearbook  of  Agricultural  Statistics ,  Ro«e,  1938-39. 
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Exports  have  been  almost  entirely  in  the  form  of  bacon  (Wiltshire  sides)  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  salt  pork  to  Germany.  These  two  kinds  have  made  up  over  90 
percent  of  the  total  pork  exports.  In  1938  the  United  Kingdom  alone  took  about  78 
percent  of  the  total  pork  exports,  and  the  Netherlands  ranked  second  only  to  Denmark 
among  foreign  suppliers  of  the  British  market.  Most  of  the  salt  pork  and  fresh  pork 
and  part  of  the  lard  have  been  exported  to  Germany. 


Table  Q.-Hog  numbers  in  the  * 'ether lands  in  May,  1935-1939 


CLASSIFICATION 

193  5 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

ThOU-  ' 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

:  sands 

sands  ' 

sands 

sands 

'  3ands 

:  319 

401 

313 

377 

:  375 

:  658 

649 

573 

585  ' 

610 

:  199 

240 

190 

203 

207 

:  191 

:  210 

:  181 

185 

191 

:  152 

:  173 

144 

183 

:  165 

5 

6 

5 

5 

:  5 

:  1,524 

1,679 

:  1,406 

1,538 

:  1,553 

Coapiled  froa  official  sources. 


A  government  production  control 
program  was  set  up  under  crisis  legis- 
lation in  1932  in  an  attempt  to  protect 
the  industry  from  sharp  decl ines  in  the 
export  market.  In  1932-1933  the  British 
Government  placed  quotas  on  the  exports 
of  bacon  and  hams  from  countries  outside 
the  British  Empire.  In  recent  years  the 
Netherlands'  quota  was  equivalent  to 
about  10  percent  of  total  British  im- 
ports from  foreign  countries.  The  de- 
cl ine  in  the  export  market  forced  the 
government  to  1 imit  the  number  of  hogs 
that  could  be  kept  at  any  one  time  and 
to  specify  the  proportion  of  the  total 
number  of  hogs  that  mi$ht  be  kept  as 
breeding  sows.  The  number  of  hogs  was 
reduced  by  about  one -third,  and  the 
number  slaughtered  for  export  declined 
to  less  than  one-third  of  the  1930- 
1932  level. 

Poultry:  Poultry  and  eggs  are 
the  third  most  important  group  of  live- 
stock products  in  the  Netherlands.  The 
value  of  egg  exports  has  exceeded  that 


Figure  8. -Distribution  of  poultry  In  the  Nether- 
lands  1930.      One  dot  represents  0,000  chickens. 
(Courtesy  Netherlands  Ministry  of  Agriculture.) 


Netherlands  Agriculture 
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of  pork  products  during  recent  years.  The  poultry  industry  is  heavily  dependent 
upon  the  export  market;  about  one-half  of  the  eggs  are  exported.  Annual  production 
in  1938  was  estimated  at  2,150  million  eggs,  whereas  exports  in  1936-1938  averaged 
about  1 , 100  mi  1 1  ion. 


Product  ion  expanded 
in  the  period  following 
the  World  War,  and  by 
1931  most  of  the  egg  pro- 
duction was  exported 
about  80  percent  to  Ger- 
many. Since  that  time 
the  market  has  shifted, 
and  by  1938  approximately 
57  percent  of  the  total 
eggs  exported  were  being 
sent  to  the  United  King- 
dom and  only  about  38 
percent  to  Germany.  These 
two  buyers,  therefore, 
together  purchase  approx- 
imately 95  percent  of 
the  Netherlands'  egg  ex- 
ports. 


Figure   9. -Marketing  eggs.    (Courtesy  Netherlands 
Ministry  of  Agriculture.) 


Doultry  numbers  have  increased  steadily  during  recent  years,  as  shown  in  table 
9.  Two  native  breeds,  Barndelders  and  Welsumers,  are  produced,  in  addition  to 
Leghorns,  "yandottes,  and  Rhode  Island  Reds.  The  native  breeds  produce  dark  brown 
eggs  oreatly  in  demand  in  England. 

Table  9. -Poultry  numbers  in  the  Netherlands  on  May  1,  1935-1939 


CLASSIFICATION" 

1935 

IS  36 

1937 

1938 

1939 

Chic  kens : 

' Thousands 

13,019 
:  15,464 

Thousands 

13,816 
13, 972 

Thousands 

14,031  - 
13, 673 

Thousands 

16, 198 
13,448 

Thousands 

18, 112 
14, 693 

:  28,483 

27,788 

27,704 

29, 646  : 

32, 805 

Ducks: 

:  309 

286 

300 

379 

:  441 

:  552 

488 

514 

496 

:  581 

861 

774 

814 

875 

:  1,022 

Complied  fro«  Moanschrift  van  het  Centraal  Bureau  voor  de  Statistiek. 
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WARTIME  AGRICULTURAL  CONTROL  MEASURES 

The  dependence  of  the  Netherlands'  economy  on  fore  i  gn  trade  required  that  gov- 
ernment action  be  taken  as  soon  as  the  present  European  war  threatened.  The  diffi- 
culties of  shipping,  of  distributing  available  supplies  without  exorbitant  rise  in 
price,  and  of  obtaining  and  conserving  necessary  food  and  feed  supplies  had  been 
demonstrated  in  the  Horld  t'far. 

An  agricultural  control  program  providing  authority  whereby  production,  ex- 
ports, imports,  and  price  policy  could  be  controlled  has  been  in  effect  in  the 
Netherlands  since  1932.  This  crisis  legislation,  however,  provided  control  only  for 
the  protection  of  producers.  The  war  emergency  in  September  1939  made  it  necessary 
for  the  government  to  requisition  supplies  and  to  extend  control  to  the  distribution 
and  consumption  of  food  and  feed  supplies,  as  well  as  to  use  full  authority  in  con- 
trolling agricultural  production. 

The  following  laws  were  passed  on  June  21,  1939: 

1.  The  General  Requisition  Act, 

2.  The  Distribution  Act  of  1939, 

3.  The  Price  Excess  and  Hoarding  Act  of  1939, 

4.  The  Sea  Vessels  Requisition  Act  of  1939. 

°y  the  passage  of  these  laws  the  Netherlands  established  a  completely  controlled 
economy.  Every  phase  of  economic  life  was  covered,  either  by  the  administrative  set- 
up established  under  the  crisis  legislation  or  by  the  laws. 

The  size  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  homogene ity  of  the  farm  population  facili- 
tated government  control  and  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  control  program  in  ef- 
fect since  1932.  The  Netherlands  farmer  prices  himself  on  his  use  of  modern  and 
scientific  methods,  and  his  attitude  has  been  that  of  cooperation  with  the  governmen+ 
in  advancement  of  agricultural  methods.  These  factors  have  made  it  possible  for  the 
government  to  obtain  a  high  degree  of  cooperation  in  putting  wartime  measures  into 
effect. 

PRODUCTION  CONTROL 

Since  September  1939  special  attention  has  been  devoted  to  increasing  the  do- 
mestic production  of  food  and  feed  crops  in  the  Netherlands.  Only  the  most  essential 
crops  (such  as  grain,  potatoes,  sugar  beets,  beans,  peas,  flax,  rapeseed,  and  fodder 
crops)  are  permitted.  Government  subsidies  have  been  available  to  producers  o*  these 
crops,  and  all  other  crops  are  subject  to  license.  No  data  are  available  on  the  ef- 
ficacy of  this  change  of  emphasis.  The  country's  self-sufficiency  might  be  expanded 
to  some  extent,  although  complete  independence  of  imports  would  be  impossible.  In 
the  case  of  bread  grains  alone  an  increase  of  75  percent  in  production  would  be 
requ  i  red. 
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The  most  important  change  required  to  increase  crop  production  was  the  shirt 
in  emphasis  on  land  use.  Special  measures  passed  since  the  outbreak  of  war  required 
pasture  land  to  be  plowed  up  and  made  available  for  crop  production.  No  available 
tillable  land  v/as  allowed  to  remain  idle,  and  all  meadows  that  were  located  so  as  to 
be  suitable  for  crops  were  to  be  planted,  ^armers  were  to  be  compensated  for  plow- 
ing up  their  meadows  by  a  larger  allotment  of  mixed  feed. 

Control  of  production  was  carried  out,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Minister 
of  Economic  Affairs,  by  provincial  production  commissioners  in  each  of  the  provinces 
of  the  Netherlands,  -ach  commissioner  was  assisted  by  a  committee  of  local  farmers, 
who  aided  in  the  farm-to-farm  administration  of  the  program,  """he  commissioners  were 
in  charge  of  the  local  execution  of  regulations  to  increase  agricultural  production, 
and  were  empowered  to  issue  permits,  dispensations,  and  supplementary  regulations. 

PRICE  CONTROL 

Measures  designed  to  control  prices  were  more  inclusive  before  the  war  than  in 
any  other  democratic  country.6  Price  control  was  designed  to  aid  producers  of  the 
major  export  products  and  made  it  possible  for  them  to  carry  out  the  adjustments  that 
appeared  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  national  economy. 

Minimum  prices  for  cattle,  dairy  products,  and  eggs  were  fixed  in  relation  to 
world  prices  at  a  level  sufficient  to  cover  production  costs  and  permit  a  reasonable 
profit.  Mog  prices  were  regulated  by  fixing  prices  for  export-bacon  hogs,  which  in 
turn  influenced  the  prices  for  hogs  for  domestic  consumption.  r i xec!  prices  for  ex- 
port-bacon hogs  did  not  always  assure  a  market  at  the  fixed  price  'or  all  the  hogs 
offered  by  the  farmers.  The  export  agency  accepted  only  as  many  as.it  could  handle, 
which  has  had  the  effect  of  shifting  the  surplus  'ron  bacon  to  fat  hogs.  The  author- 
ities made  no  attempt  to  prevent  hog  prices  from  rising,  and  under  such  a  system  it 
was  possible  to  control  bacon  hogs  as  long  as  a  surplus  existed.  In  order  to  encour- 
age grain  production,  grain  prices  were  fixed  at  a  high  level  in  relation  to  world 
prices  prior  to  the  time  of  planting. 

In  September  1939  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands  announced  that  no  objec- 
tion would  be  made  to  an  increase  in  sales  prices  of  manufactured  products  above  the 
level  which  prevailed  in  August  1939,  as  long  as  the  increase  was  motivated  by  an  in- 
crease in  the  manufacturing  or  import  costs.  It  was  stated  that  if  the  business  com- 
munity would  heed  this  policy,  the  government  would  not  invoke  special  provisions  of 
the  Price  Excess  and  Hoarding  Law  of  1939. 

IMPORT  CONTROL 

Import  quotas,  administered  by  government  monopolies,  have  teen  in  effect 
since  1932.  The  outbreak  of  war  in  September  caused  the  enactment  of  the  Import 
Emergency  Law  in  an  effort  to  insure  supplies  of  the  imports  indispensable  for  the 

Foreign  Agriculture,  Feb.  1939,  pp.  74-77. 
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economic  life  of  the  nation.  The  provisions  of  the  Law  applied  to  all  contraband, 
conditional  contraband,  and  goods  listed  as  either  of  these,  in  order  to  give  the  ad- 
ministration control  over  importation  of  all  such  goods.  The  Algeneene  Nederlandsche 
Invoer  Centrale  issued  import  licenses.  Controlled  items  comprised  more  than  90 
percent  of  all  the  Netherlands'  normal  imports. 

EXPORT  CONTROL 

In  August  1939  the  export  monopolies  established  under  the  agr icultural  crisis 
legislation  as  a  means  of  giving  agricultural  support  to  farmers  were  expanded  to 
meet  the  war  situation.  ror  the  most  part  these  changes  consisted  of  the  inclusion 
of  vital  supplies  on  the  list  of  goods  requiring  export  licenses.  It  was  no  longer 
permitted  freely  to  export  grains,  fats  and  oils,  sugar,  or  any  of  the  commodities  of 
which  there  is  a  national  deficiency.  The  control  of  the  various  Centrals  estab- 
lished under  the  crisis  legislation  was  expanded  to  include  all  products  that  might 
be  needed  for  purposes  of  domestic  consumption. 

RATIONING 

In  May  1933  the  growing  war  tension  in  Europe  caused  the  Netherlands  Covern- 
ment  to  establish  a  system  for  maintaining  a  2-months'  grain  supply  in  the  country 
at  all  times.  It  was  determined  that  supplies  of  approximately  335,000  tons  in  ex- 
cess of  actual  needs  should  be  stored  in  ports  protected  by  the  inundation  defense 
line,  principally  in  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam.  The  responsibility  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  these  supplies  was  placed  on  the  grain  importers  and  consumers  by  requiring 
them  at  all  times  to  keep  a  grain  stock  equal  to  their  normal  requirements  for  two 
months.  Under  authority  of  the  Earn  Crisis  Act  a  committee  in  charge  of  grain  for 
human  consumption  and  one  for  grain  for  animal  consumption  were  set  up  to  supervise 
the  execution  of  these  plans. 

In  August  1939  it  became  clear  to  the  Netherlands  Government  that  further 
precautionary  measures  would  have  to  be  taken.  At  that  time  the  government  took  an 
inventory  of  stocks  of  all  agricultural  products,  livestock,  and  feed  in  the  hands 
of  farmers,  dealers,  and  manufacturers. 7 

A  Covernment  bureau  for  rood  Provisioning  in  Time  of  "ar  was  set  up  in  Sep- 
tember 1939  under  authority  of  the  Crisis  Act. 8  Grain  was  purchased  from  growers 
and  stored  in  the  warehouses  of  dealers,  who  received  compensation  similar  to  that 
paid  since  1932  for  storage  of  domestic  wheat  bought  by  the  government. 

Rationing  of  feed:  The  government  decided  that  feed  should  be  used  cautiously 
and  efficiently.    Toward  this  end,   it  was  provided  that  only  mixed  'eed  should  be 

7 

In  the   first   few  days  during  which   the    Inventory  was   taken   it   was  necessary  to  proclaim  an 
embargo  on  the  delivery  and   transportation  of  the  products   to  be   inventoried.      Processing  of 
products   to  be   inventoried  was   also   forbidden   at   first   except   in  unusual   cases,    in  which  a 
special   permit   might  be  obtained. 
a 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  Bureau  were  11  provincial  food  c o mn 1 ssi oner s  and  their  local 
representatives,    who   have   extensive  duties   of  food   and   feed  provisioning. 
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supplied  to  cattle  raisers.  Experts  determined  the  raw  materials  of  which  the  feeds 
must  be  composed.  The  use  of  grass,  hay,  beet  pulp,  mange  1 -wurze 1 s,  carrots,  and 
similar  products  was  free,  since  these  decrease  dependence  on  foreign  feed  sources. 

The  quantity  of  standard  feeds  consumed  was  controlled  by  the  Government  5u- 
reau  for  Eood  Provisioning  in  Time  of  War  by  issuing  ration  tickets.  Earners  could 
obtain  these  tickets  from  the  food  commissioners  and  get  mixed  feed  from  dealers  or 
cooperative  purchasing  societies  against  delivery  of  the  tickets,  Pation  tickets 
were  issued  for  quantities  limited  according  to  the  number  of  animals,  time  year, 
and  type  of  farm,  and  the  tickets  were  required  before  transportation  or  delivery 
could  take  place.  The  dealers  and  cooperative  societies  then  delivered  these  tick- 
ets to  the  provincial  food  commissioners  in  exchange  for  others,  by  which  raw  mater- 
ials for  mixed  feed  could  be  obtained  from  wholesalers  or  importers,  "'he  latter 
obtained  raw  material  from  the  Graaninkoopbureau  {Grain  Purchasing  Bureau). 

Since  August  1 93 D  livestock  producers  have  been  required  to  use  concentrated 
feed  in  mixed  form  only.  There  are  many  types  of  nixed  stock  feed  produced  in  the 
Netherlands  in  the  form  of  n\eals,  cakes,  lumps,  and  mixed  grains.  These  mixtures 
utilize  grain  meals,  root  byproducts,  oil  meals,  vegetable  meals,  and  various  miner- 
als.9   The  mixtures  to  be  used  are  designated  by  a  special  committee. 

Rationing  of  food:  On  September  30,  1933,  a  critical  time  in  the  European 
political  situation,  an  Emergency  rood  Provisioning  Law  was  passed  authorizing  the 
flinister  of  Economic  Affairs  to  provision  food  in  tine  of  war  or  under  other  extra- 
ordinary c  i  rcumstances.  10  Sugar  rationing  took  effect  on  October  13,  1939,  not  be- 
cause of  an  immediate  shortage  but  to  insure  that  everyone  would  be  able  to  obtain 
equal  amounts.11  'his  was  the  first  foodstuff  to  be  rationed.  Special  regulations 
were  issued  for  the  sick  and  others  needing  additional  quantities. 

In  Pecember  1939  the  Netherlands  Central  roodstuffs  Pation  Council  was  estab- 
lished to  assume  control  of  the  apportioning  of  foodstuffs  and  the  enforcement  of 
measures  toward  that  end.  Under  this  organization,  all  foods  considered  vital  for 
human  consunption  were  to  be  controlled. 

OTHER  GOVERNMENT  REGULATIONS 

In  order  to  insure  efficient  distribution  the  Pistribution  Law  of  1939  en- 
ables the  fletherlands  Government  to  control  completely  certain  goods  designated  by 

g 

Mixed  feed  for  cattle:  10  percent  dried  beet  pulp;  10  percent  corn  meal,  barley  meal,  or 
rye  aeal;  10  percent  corn  gluten  meal  or  rapeseed  neal;  10  percent  potato  beet  product  (or  5 
percent  of  wheat  middlings  and  bran  plus  5  percent  rye  meal, barley  neal,  dried  pulp,  pea  neal, 
copra  neal,  or  babasu  neal);  7.5  percent  copra  meal  or  pain  kernel  meal;  30  percent  linseed 
neal  (or  20  percent  linseed  neal  plus  10  percent  sesane  neal);  20  percent  peanut  meal;  2  5 
percent   minerals.      (Consular   report,    Rotterdam,    November   20,  1939) 

10  The  date  of  expiration  of  this   law  was   extended  from  Decenber  3  1,  19  39,  to  Decenber   31,  1940. 

For  4  days  preceding  the  first  day  of  rationing,  shopkeepers  were  prohibited  fron  selling 
sugar  in  order  to  nake  sure  that  all  stores  would  have  eno,ugh  on  the  sixteenth.  Sugar  rations 
were  set  at  half  a  kilograa    (l.lpounds)  per  person,  about  three-fourths  of  nornal  consunption. 
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the  Minister  of  Economic  Affairs.  Each  bureau  established  under  this  lav/  is  respon- 
sible for  a  specific  commodity.  Under  the  law,  commercial  fertilizers,  cotton  and 
jute,  hides  and  skins,  and  wool  were  placed  under  government  control,  and  all  avail- 
able supplies  of  these  commodities  were  requisitioned 


EFFECTS  OF  THE  WORLD  WAR,  1911-1918 


Some  indication  of  the  effects  of  war  on  Netherlands  agricultural  economy  and 
the  adjustments  necessary  in  agricultural  production  and  exports  under  present  con- 
ditions may  be  obtained  from  an  examination  of  the  effects  of  the  World  Har  in  1914- 
1918.  In  the  World  War  the  Netherlands  remained  neutral,  yet  essential  supplies  of 
certain  goods  were  reduced  to  such  an  extent  that  by  1918  exports  were  almost  com- 
pletely stopped,  and  the  people  were  threatened  with  famine. 


EFFECT    ON   PRODUCTION    AND  EXPORTS 


In  general,  the  Netherlands'  reliance  upon  imported  supplies  of  feed  and  other 
agricultural  raw  materials  has  not  changed  materially  since  the  "orld  War.  domestic 
grain  production  has  been  greatly  increased  in  both  bread  and  feed  grains,  but  live- 
stock numbers  and  feed  requirements  have  also  increased.  In  1937-1939  the  average 
production  of  grain  amounted  to! 1, 624,000  tons,  compared  with  967,500  tons  in  1909- 
1913,  an  increase  of  63  percent.  In  the  case  of  bread  grains,  wheat  and  rye,  the 
increased  production  was  reflected  in  smaller  imports,  but  in  the  case  of  feed  grains 
it  was  not  sufficient  to  offset  the  increased  requirements  for  livestock  feed,  and 
consequently  the  quantities  of  feed  grain,  principally  corn,  imported  in  I93%I939 
were  about  50  percent  greater  than  in  1999-1913.  The  percentage  of  the  grain  re- 
quirements imported  before  the  World  War  and  during  recent  years  is  as  follows: 


psitciiw; A.ib  o*'  ora::n  r&qj1heMjSU,;,9  .zmpXY'jw 

1909    1919  1937-1939 

•  Percent  Percent 


Bread  grain     62  4  42  6 

Feed  grain    69.0  66.2 

All   grain    65.2  54. 6 


Figure  10  shows  the  effects  of  the  World  War  on  grain  supplies  and  exports  of 
pork.  Netherlands  imports  of  grain  were  not  greatly  reduced  until  the  blockade  was 
tightened  through  the  unrestricted  submarine  campaign  in  1917,  and  by  1910  grain  im- 
ports had  been  almost  completely  cut  off,  with  total  imports  for  that  year  equal  to 
only  6  percent  of  the  normal  import  requirements.  With  energet ic  government  measures 
designed  to  increase  domestic  crops,  production  was  maintained  almost  at  the  pre-war 
level  in  spite  of  greatly  reduced  supplies  of  imported  commercial  fertilizer.  nomes- 
tic  production,  however,  normally  supplied  only  about  one-third  of  the  requirements. 

The  hog  industry  is  most  dependent  on  imported  supplies  of  feed  grain;  pork 
production,  therefore,  was  most  severely  affected  during  the  war.  In  addition  tothe 
shortage  of  grain,  the  smaller  supplies  of  milk  greatly  reduced  the  quantities  of 
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skim  milk  and  whey  that  could  be  used  for  feed,  since  the  proportion  of  milk  required 
for  human  consumption  greatly  Increased  as  milk  production  declined.  As  a  result  of 
the  feed  shortage,  pork  production  declined  to  a  fraction  of  its  normal  volume;  and 
supplies  available  for  export  in  1918  were  reduced  to  one-tenth  of  I  percent  of  the 
1913  level.    Not  until  I921^  did  pork  exports  again  reach  pre-war  levels. 

figure  II  shows  the  exports  of  butter  as  related  to  the  import  supplies  of 
oil-meal  feed  during  the  war  period.  Dairy  production  is  heavily  dependent  upon 
supplies  of  concentrated  high-protein  feed  to  supplement  hay  and  other  roughage,  par- 
ticularly for  winter  feeding.  The  blockade  forced  a  rapid  reduction  in  import  sup- 
plies of  oil  meal  and  of  oilseeds  for  domestic  crushing  in  1917,  and  cut  off  imports 
completely  in  1918.  farmers  could  no  longer  feed  concentrates  and  were  obliged  to 
reduce  the  feeding  of  grain.  In  consequence,  milk  production  declined  by  about  one- 
fourth.  Since  the  quantity  of  milk  required  for  direct  human  consumption  tended  to 
remain  constant,  the  proportion  available  for  manufacturing  was  greatly  reduced,  and 
the  production  of  butter  probably  declined  by  fully  one-third. 

Failure  to  obtain  import  supplies  of  vegetable  fats  and  oils  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  margarine  forced  consumers  to  use  butter  instead;  consequently,  the  supplies 
of  butter  available  for  export  were  reduced  in  1918  to  only  6  percent  of  the  1913 
level.    Sutter  exports  did  not  again  reach  the  1913  level  until  1925. 

AGRICULTURAL   RELIEP  MEASURES 

The  stringency  of  the  war  situation  in  I9I1!-  forced  the  Netherlands  Government 
to  take  emergency  measures.  Attention  was  centered  on  the  following  problems:  (I) 
maintenance  of  imports  of  raw  materials;  (2)  regulation  of  exports;  and  (3)  increase 
and  adaptation  of  home  production.  At  first  it  was  assumed  that  control  of  imports 
and  regulation  of  exports  would  be  sufficient,  but  it  was  soon  found  that  the  third 
problem  was  the  most  important  of  all  when  the  war  almost  entirely  cut  off  foreign 
suppl  ies. 

In  August  191^  the  Netherlands  Government  turned  its  attention  to  assuring 
imports  of  feed  and  artificial  fertilizers.  Sufficient  fertilizers  were  available 
for  the  harvest  of  that  year,  but  in  1915  a  special  Artificial  Fertilizers  Commis- 
sion was  established.  In  1913  this  became  the  Government  5ureau  for  Artificial  Fer- 
tilizers and  did  much  toward  maintaining  supplies;  however,  toward  the  end  of  the  war 
there  was  a  serious  shortage  of  certain  kinds  of  fertilizers. 

Feed  supplies  were  at  first  controlled  through  committees  of  merchants,  then 
by  a  special  commission;  finally  in  1915,  as  control  of  distribution  became  neces- 
sary, the  Government  "ureau  for  Distribution  of  Grain  was  established.  At  this  time 
an  extensive  organization  consisting  of  a  central  office  and  provincial  feed  bureaus 
was  set  up.  The  task  assigned  to  this  organization  became  increasingly  difficult 
toward  the  end  of  the  war,  when  imports  ceased  and  domestic  supplies  had  to  be  used 
as  food  rather  than  as  feed.  So  many  cattle,  pigs,  and  poultry  were  killed  that 
rationing  and  a  prohibition  against  slaughtering  became  necessary. 
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NETHERLANDS:  GRAIN  SUPPLIES  AS  RELATED  TO  PORK  EXPORTS 
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figure    10. -Netherlands  grain  supplies   as  related  to  pork  exports,   during  the  World 

War  period. 

NETHERLANDS:  BUTTER  EXPORTS  AS  RELATED 
TO  OIL  MEAL  FEED  SUPPLIES 
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Figure   11. -Netherlands  butter   exports   as  related   to    ollmeal  feed  supplies,  during 

the   World   War  period. 
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The  immediate  effect  on  exports  at  the  outbreak  of  war  was  a  complete  loss  of 
markets.  This  situation  was  short-lived,  however,  and  when  a  lively  export  demand 
was  resumed  prices  rose  sharply.  Control  of  exports  became  necessary  to  protect 
home  consumers,  and  these  controls  became  very  complicated.  The  general  policy  was 
that  exemption  from  the  export  prohibition  could  be  obtained  for  a  certain  part  of 
the  production  if  the  remainder  was  made  available  for  home  consumption  at  a  price 
lower  than  that  which  could  be  obtained  for  export. 

Central  bureaus  for  various  articles  were  established  to  control  the  execu- 
tion of  the  regulations.  It  was  believed  that  this  was  a  temporary  situation,  since 
the  war  would  soon  be  ended;  hence  as  the  war  continued  more  bureaus  became  neces- 
sary, and  complications  arose  because  of  the  organizational  set-up.  In  1916  a  new 
organization  was  established  with  the  intention  of  providing  better  coordination  and 
cooperation.  The  producers  and  exporters  of  each  product  formed  an  association  to 
supervise  the  formulation  of  regulations,  with  the  result  that  organizations  were 
far  more  comprehensive.  Distribution  was  centralized  in  the  Government  Central  Ad- 
ministration Office  for  the  Distribution  of  Provisions,  and  was  controlled  by  the 
burgomasters  of  the  various  communes.  Under  this  organization  unions  of  producers 
and  exporters  controlled  almost  every  vital  commodity.  Toward  the  end  of  the  war, 
as  exports  dwindled,  home  distribution  became  the  main  issue;  and  the  unions  were 
replaced  in  1918  by  government  offices. 

Increased  domestic  production  and  distribution  became  the  foremost  problem 
in  1916,  when  it  became  increasingly  difficult  to  import  raw  materials.  The  Distri- 
bution Act  of  1916  was  adopted,  enabling  the  government  to  control  consumption. 

This  required  a  shift  in  policy  that  has  already  been  made  in  the  present  war, 
but  which  in  1917  was  made  under  most  stringent  circumstances;  namely,  a  shift  from 
livestock  production  to  production  of  food  crops.  Restrictions  were  placed  on  the 
cultivation  of  crops  for  export,  and  it  became  necessary  to  plow  up  meadows  for  crop 
production.  ~!>ade  in  agricultural  products  was  limited  through  government  purchases 
of  the  entire  harvest  and  government  control  of  distribution.  This  was  accomplished 
early  in  the  war  in  the  case  of  rye,  and  later  became  necessary  with  wheat,  barley, 
and  oats;  during  1917  and  iOI3  the  entire  harvest  was  delivered  to  the  government. 
Prices  v/ere  set  by  the  government  at  high  levels,  in  order  to  encourage  cultivation. 
Government  commissioners  for  each  province  were  appointed  to  expropriate  and  coMect 
gra  i  n. 

EFFECTS  OF  THE  PRESENT  WAR 

The  war  in  Europe  has  placed  the  Netherlands'  economy  in  an  extremely  diffi- 
cult position.  As  war  continues,  with  German  occupation  of  the  country  and  the 
British  blockade  cutting  off  raw  material  supplies,  livestock  production  and  ex- 
ports will  be  greatly  reduced.  As  a  consequence,  the  agricultural  policy  of  the 
country  will  have  to  be  redirected,  as  during  the  World  War,  toward  greater  produc- 
tion of  crops  for  food  and  away  from  livestock  production.  The  use  of  land  for  food 
crops  provides  a  much  greater  quantity  of  food  than  can  be  obtained  from  the  prod- 
ucts of  1 ivestock  fed  from  the  same  amount  of  food. 
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KKKKCT   ON  PRODUCTION   AND  EXPORTS 

If  the  war  continues,  the  adjustment  In  the  country's  agricultural  production 
will  be  forced  to  take  place  much  sooner  than  was  the  case  during  the  "erld  !'!ar,  when 
feed  supplies  were  not  cut  off  until  1 9 1 7— 1018.  Present  stocks  of  grain  in  the  coun- 
try and  the  supply  of  pasture  during  the  summer  will  probably  permit  production,  es- 
pecially of  dairy  products,  to  be  continued  throughout  this  tmmt  at  a  fan  ly  high 
rate,  but  when  feed  supplies  are  exhausted,  livestock  will  have  to  be  slaughtered  In 
order  to  reduce  feed  requirements,  '''his  should  provide  large  supplies  of  meat,  but- 
after  livestock  numbers  are  reduced^  meat  production  will  be  at  a  much  lower  level. 

It  Is  doubtful  whether  the  total  grain  preduetion  In  the  country  can  b§  In- 
creased or  even  maintained  If  the  blockade  continues  for  several  seasons,  because 
supplies  of  commercial  fertilizer  will  be  reduced  -  particularly  supplies  of  nitrogen 
raw  material  from  Chile.  Oermany  should  be  able  to  supply  potash  and  partial  sup* 
piles  of  phosphate  In  the  form  of  slag  from  the  continental  Iron  Industry,  even  If 
phosphate  reek  supplies  frem  North  Africa  should  net  be  available. 

In  the  ease  ef  bread  graim ,  about  'H  pereent  have  been  Imperted  during  reeent 
years,  about  feur-flfths  from  overseas.  Domestic  production  cannot  be  expanded  suf- 
ficiently to  meet  the  country's  full  requirements.  The  small  portion  ef  these  grams 
formerly  used  fer  feed  would  have  to  be  used  for  flour,  and  may  be  supplemented  by 
the  addltlen  ef  seme  barley  and  eats  and  appreciable  quantities  ef  petate  fleur. 
Over  a  lenger  period  ef  time,  consumption  ef  bread  grains  would  have  te  be  restricted 
through  rationing  In  order  to  adjust  It  to, domestic  production. 

In  the  case  of  /eed  grains,  about  two-thirds  of  the  total  requirements  have 
been  Imported  during  recent  years,  almost  entirely  from  overseas.  Argentina,  the 
United  States,  and  Canada  have  been  the  most  Important  suppliers.  It  does  net  appear 
probable  that  any  large  quant  It les  of  feed  grains  may  be  obtained  from  other  European 
countries  In  1040,  since  crop  conditions  In  Europe  appear  generally  unfavorable.  Tur- 
thermore,  any  shift  In  use  of  domestic  grain  from  feed  to  flour  would  further  reduce 
feed  suppl  les|  therefore,  If  Imports  continue  to  be  cut  off  for  some  time,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  Netherlands  livestock  Industry  to  reduce  Its  gral n-feed  consumption 
to  approximately  one-third  of  the  former  level.  * 

This  shortage  in  feed  grain  will  probably  affect  hog  production  most  severely, 
since  that  industry  takes  the  largest  quantity  of  grain.  The  hog  industry  is  also 
dependent  for  protein  feed  on  suppl  ies  of  skim  milk  and  whey  from  the  clai^ry  industry. 
Any  decline  in  milk  production,  theref ore,  w  i  1 1  greatly  reduce  the  supplies  available 
for  hog  feed.  If  the  feed  shortages  are  continued,  a  reduction  in  hog  numbers  to 
possibly  one-third  of  the  recent  level  may  be  necessary.  Large  meat  supplies  would 
be  expected  during  the  early  period  of  adjustment,  while  heavy  slaughter  reduces  hog 
numbers.  Only  about  one-fifth  of  the  total  pork  production  is  normally  exported; 
consequently,  any  great  decline  in  hog  numbers  would  later  reduce  meat  supplies  to  a 
level  well  below  the  quantity  normally  used  for  domest  ic  consumpt ion,  and  would  leave 
none  for  export.  It  is  estimated  that  during  recent  years  pork  anc!  beef  have  each 
supplied  nearly  half  of  the  domestic  meat  requirements;  about  27  million  pounds  of 
beef,  or  only  about  '!•  percent  of  total  meat  requirements,  have  been  imported. 
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The  dairy  industry  will  probably  be  less  severely  affected  by  the  feed  short- 
age, since  pasture  and  roughage  constitute  the  major  part  of  its  feed  requirements; 
but  the  inability  to  obtain  import  supplies  of  concentrated  'eed  in  the  form  of  oil 
meal  and  oilseeds,  together  with  the  shortage  in  grain,  may  be  expected  to  result  in 
a  decline  of  about  25  percent  in  milk  production.  Any  shortage  in  other  food  sup- 
plies will  tend  to  increase  the  demand  for  fluid  milk  as  food;  consequently,  a  re- 
duction in  milk  supplies  would  have  to  be  effected  largely  through  reduced  supplies 
for  the  manufacturers  of  dairy  products,  "utter  production,  therefore,  may  be  ex- 
pected to  decline  by  more  than  one-fourth.  rurt hermore ,  cutting  off  import  supplies 
of  oilseeds  and  vegetable  oils  for  the  manufacture  of  margarine  would  force  consumers 
to  use  butter  instead  of  margarine.  Since  total  consumption  o*  margarine  has  been 
greater  than  the  total  export  surplus  of  butter,  it  would  appear  that  butter  exports 
would  have  to  cease  almost  entirely  unless  domestic  consumption  of  all  fats  and  oils 
is  greatly  restricted  through  rationing. 

In  the  case  of  poultry  and  eggs  less  information  is  available,  tut  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  the  number  of  chickens  has  been  trebled  since  1913  and  that  this  in- 
dustry also  is  now  heavily  dependent  on  imported  feed.  Cessation  of  feed  imports 
would  necessitate  a  sharp  reduction  in  nunbers  and  in  egg  production.  About  52  per- 
cent of  the  eggs  have  teen  exported  during  recent  years;  consequent !y,  a  considerable 
reduction  in  numbers  might  still  permit  'illing  normal  domestic  requirements. 

EFFECT   ON  BELLIGERENTS 

The  occupation  of  the  Netherlands  now  makes  available  to  Germany  certain  ag- 
ricultural surpluses  which  were  previously  exported  to  other  countries  -  principally 
to  the  T'nited  I'ingdom.  Most  important  o*  these  exports  are  butter,  condensed  milk, 
bacon,  and  eggs,  "''his  shift  of  Netherlands  exports  temporarily  adds  to  Germany's 
food  supplies  and  at  the  same  time  produces  a  shortage  of  these  products  on  the  Brit- 
ish market.  If  pritain  fills  this  shortage  through  increased  imports  from  other 
countries,  the  "nited  States  may  eventually  share  to  some  extent  in  "ritish  imports 
of  these  products. 

Germany  formerly  took  only  about  one-fourth  of  Netherlands  agricultural  ex- 
ports, particularly  eggs,  butter,  and  cheese  (see  table  ^  ;  but  now  the  "ether  lands' 
entire  exportable  surplus  is  available  to  Germany  -  not  only  the  part  cormerly  taken 
by  the  l!n  i  ted  I'ingdom,  but  also,  while  the  blockade  prevents  overseas  exports,  that 
portion  shipped  to  other  countries.  Germany  formerly  obtained  from  the  Netherlands 
about  half  of  her  imported  cheese,  one-third  of  her  eggs,  percent  of  her  butter, 
and  only  2  percent  of  her  meat.  If  the  volume  of  Netherlands  exports  of  these  prod- 
ucts could  be  maintained  and  were  entirely  available  to  Germany,  it  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  supply  two-thirds  of  that  country's  usual  imports  of  butter  and  eggs,  about 
one-eighth  of  the  total  imported  meat,  and  would  nearly  double  ^ermany's  imports  o' 
cheese.  Nowever,  i n compar i son  with  total  German  requirements  of  these  products,  in- 
cluding domestic  production,  the  quantities  available  *ron  the  Netherlands  would  be 
equivalent  to  an  i ncrease  of  on  1  y  between  9  and  17  percent  of  "ernany's  total  require- 
ments of  butter,  cheese,  and  eggs,  and  only  I  percent  of  its  meat  requirements. 
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It.  has  already  been  pointed  out,  however,  that  as  the  blockade  is  continued 
the  Netherlands'  present  ability  to  export  livestock  products  will  be  greatly  reduced 
and  will  probably  be  entirely  stopped  as  soon  as  present  livestock  numbers  are  de- 
creased, when  feed  stocks  are  exhausted  and  the  pasture  season  closes.  Consequently, 
Germany  has  the  immediate  advantage  of  considerably  increased  supplies  of  livestock 
products  from  the  Netherlands;  it  must,  however,  soon  assume  the  responsibility  of 
supplying  enormous  quantities  of  grain  and  oilseeds  if  the  Netherlands'  production 
and  exports  are  to  be  maintained. 

To  the  United  Kingdom  the  loss  of  1 ivestock  products  from  the  Netherlands  is 
most  important  in  the  case  of  condensed  milk  and  eggs.  Next  to  Denmark  the  Nether- 
lands was  the  United  Kingdom's  most  important  non-empire  source  of  dairy  products, 
eggs,  and  bacon.  The  approximate  proportion  of  the  United  Kingdom's  imports  and  of 
its  total  requirements  formerly  obtained  from  the  Netherlands  is  as  follows: 

PERCENTAGE  OF   IMPORTS       PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL 
OBTAINED  FROM  THE         REQUIREMENTS  OBTAINED 
NETHERLANDS  FROM  THE  NETHERLANDS 

Percent  Percent 


Butter    8  7 

Cheese    7  5 

Milk,    condensed    88  30 

Eggs    24  10 

Bacon    '               6  3 

All  meat    2  1 


To  offset  this  loss  and  the  loss  of  Danish  supplies,  the  United  Kingdom  has 
three  alternatives:  it  may  further  reduce  consumption  through  rationing,  substitute 
other  products,  or  increase  imports  from  other  countries.  In  the  case  of  bacon,  the 
proportion  of  requirements  formerly  supplied  by  the  Netherlands  was  only  about  3 
percent  -  an  amount  relatively  unimportant  compared  to  the  3'i  percent  formerly  sup- 
pi  i ed  by  Denmark  -  and  may  readily  be  replaced  by  other  meat  or  by  increased  im- 
ports from  Canada.  Similarly,  in  the  case  of  butter  and  cheese  the  further  reduction 
of  7  and  5  percent  is  not  serious  and  may  be  made  up  from  increased  imports  from 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  or,  in  the  case  of  butter,  through  increased  use  of 
margarine.  Denmark  formerly  supplied  21!-  percent  of  the  United  Kingdom's  butter  re- 
qu  i  rements. 

In  the  case  of  eggs  and  condensed  milk,  the  loss  is  more  serious.  The  loss  of 
10  percent  of  the  United  Kingdom's  egg  requirements,  in  addition  to  the  17  percent 
f ormerl y  suppl  ied  by  Denmark,  cannot  be  readily  replaced  from  "ritish  Empire  countries, 
since  these  countries  are  not  large  egg  exporters.  Britain's  imported  supplies  of 
condensed  milk  have  been  taken  almost  entirely  from  the  Netherlands,  and  their  loss 
reduces  total  suppl ies  by  near  1 y  one-third.  Adequate  alternative  sources  of  condensed 
milk  and  of  powdered  milk,  however,  are  available  in  Empire  countries. 

EFFECT   ON   TRADE  WITH  THE   UNITED  STATES 

The  occupation  of  the  Netherlands  by  Germany  and  the  blockade  of  Dutch  ports 
by  the  United  Kingdom  completely  cuts  off  the  Netherlands  market  for  United  States 
products.    The  value  of  Netherlands  imports  from  the  United  States  during  1936-1938 
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averaged  about  68.7  million  dollars,  of  which  about  >!-3  percent,  or  30  million  dol- 
...  a.  ~ons  istec!  of  agricultural  products,  Nether  lands  total  imports  from  the  Nnitec! 
states  increased  during  recent  years  from  l!-6.6  million  dollars  in  103"-  to  81.  1  mil- 
lion in  1938  and  about  81.2  million  in  1930.  rrom  7  to  1 1  percent  o'  the  Nether- 
lands' total  imports  during  recent  years  were  from  the  "nited  States,  and  only  'rom 
3  to  5  percent  of  her  exports  were  shipped  to  the  L'nitec!  States   (see  table  10). 

Market  for  United  States  agr  icultural  products:  As  a  market  for  United  States 
agricultural  products  the  Netherlands  has  in  the  past  ranked  rirst  in  continental 
Europe  and  fourth  among  all  the  countries  of  the  world.  Most  important  of  United 
States  agricultural  products  imported  by  the  Netherlands  annually  in  I936-I93C  in 
point  of  value  were  5.3  million  bushels  of  wheat  and  l!-06,000  barrels  of  flour  to- 
gether valued  at  8.1  million  dollars;  101.000  bales  of  cotton,  at  6.3  million  dollars; 
5.2  million  bus he  1  s  of  corn,  at  3.3  mi  1 1 i on  dollars;  30  mi  1 1  ion  pounds  of  fruit,  at 
3.'!-  million  dollars;  about  I7. 6  million  pounds  of  tobacco,  about  half  flue-cured  and 
most  of  the  remainder  fire-cured,  valued  at  2.3  million  dollars;  and  73,000  tons  o' 
oilmeal  and  cake,  principally  linseed  meal,  at  2.'!-  million  dollars.  Other  relatively 
important  products  were  barley,  rice,  and.   in  1939.  soybeans   'see  table  II). 

The  '.'nited  States  supplied  the  following  proportions  of  "ether  Inads  import  re- 
quirements o':  some  of  the  more  important  agricultural  products  in  1935-1333.  Its  im- 
portance as  a  supplier  of  fruit,  cotton,  and  oil  meal  should  be  noted. 


PROPORTION   OF   NETHERLANDS    IMPORTS  OBTAINED   FROM   UNITED  STATES 


Percent 


Gra'n   and  feed: 

Whe  at    28 

Corn    i4 

nat  iSy  .  .  .  10 

Linseed  meal    88 

Soybean  meal    54 

Cotton    41 

Tobacco    27 


Percent 


Fresh  fruit 

Apples    7  7 

Pear.,    77 

Dried  fruit 

Apples   98 

Pears    98 

Prunes    97 

Apricots    94 

Raisin^   41 


As  long  as  the  blockade  continues,  this  market  is  almost  entirely  lost,  "hen 
the  war  ceases  and  the  blockade  is  lifted,  supplies  of  these  products  in  the  "ether- 
lands  will  be  greatly  reduced,  and  there  should  again  be  an  increased  demand;  but 
this  will  depend  primarily  on  the  control  exercised  over  the  f!ether  lands  anci  on  its 
ability  to  pay  for  the  needed  imports,  nuring  the  war  the  loss  of  the  "ether  lands 
market  for  l.'nited  States  agricultural  products  may  to  some  extent  be  offset  by  the 
eventual  increased  shipment  of  livestock  products  to  the  British  market,  but  any  ad- 
vantage gained  in  this  direction  will  be  small  compared  with  the  loss  of  the  market 
for  other  products  in  the  Netherlands. 

Nether  lands  extents  to  United  States:  Netherlands  total  exports  to  the  I'nited 
States  in  1936-1938  were  valued  at  27  million  dollars,  equivalent  to  only  about  <K) 
percent  of  the  value  of  imports  from  the  "nited  States.  About  38  percent  of  these 
exports  may  be  classed  as  agricultural  products,  but  more  than  one-third  consisted  of 
vegetable  o .  1  s  extracted  in  the  Netherlands  from  imported  oilseeds  and  nuts.  In  ad- 
dition, important  quantities  of  other  products  not  grown  in  the  Netherlands,  such  as 
rubber,  Sumatra  tobacco,  and  broken  rice,  were  reshipped  to  the  l.'nited  State* 
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Table  11. -Nether lands  trade  with  the  United  States  in  principal 
 agricultural  products,  average  1936-1935  


VALUE 

PRODUCT 

UNIT 

QUANTITY 

PERCENTAGE 

AC  T  UAL 

OF  TOTAL 

1  ,000  dollars' 

Percent 

IMPORTS    FROM   UNITED  STATES: 

Livestock  products: 

Animal  fats  and  oils  .  .  . 

:         Ton  : 

1,700 

255  : 

.37 

:         Ton  : 

1,150 

226  : 

.33 

Other  animal  products  . . 

Ton 

3  j  223 

509  : 

.  74 

:  Ton 

6,073 

990  : 

1.44 

Plant  pr  oduct  s : 

1,000  bushels 

5,750 

6,337  : 

9.22 

1,000  bushels 

5,178 

3,827  : 

5.57 

1,000  bushels 

1,070 

730 

1.06 

Ton  : 

10, 320 

637  : 

.92 

1,000  barrels' 

406 

2,111  : 

3  .07 

:          Ton  ! 

73,300 

2,392  : 

3.48 

:        Bale  : 

100, 964 

6,339  : 

9.23 

1,000  pounds 

17,579 

2,291  : 

3.33 

1,000  pounds 

49, 850 

1,  631 

2.37 

1, 000  pounds 

26, 800 

1,616  : 

2.35 

1,000  pounds 

3,220 

192 

.28 

Ton 

10,810 

765 

1.11 

• 

28, 863 

41.99 

All  agricultural  imports  . 

■            —  ■ 

— 

29, 858 

43.43 

:          Ton  : 

1,213, 160 

68, 700 

100.00 

EXPORTS    TO    UNITED  STATES: 

Livestock  products: 

:         Ton  : 

471 

160 

.59 

!          Ton  , 

1,  937 

454 

1.68 

:  Ton 

5,435 

468 

1.73 

:  Ton 

1,  315 

434 

1.61 

Other  animal  products  . . 

:  Ton 

916 

289 

1 .07 

-on 

1U,  U7^± 

1,  305 

3.68 

Plant  products:  : 

:       .  Ton 

6,580 

:        2, 082 

:  7.70 

:  Ton 

11,720 

:  1,610 

:  5.96 

:  Ton 

:  6,984 

:  315 

:  1.17 

:  Ton 

:  34,700 

:        3, 960 

:  14.65 

Ton 

5,250 

410 

1.52 

'•  Ton 

65,234 

8,337 

31.00 

All  agricultural  exports  . 

Ton 

:  75,303 

:       10, 182 

37 . 68 

:  Ton 

:  331,720 

:      27, 023 

:  100.00 

Totals   include  nonag r lc ul t ur al  products. 

Compiled  from  Hederland  Jaarstatistiek,  1936- 


1938  . 
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The  United  States  was  not  a  major  market  for  Dutch  agricultural  exports  ex- 
cop4-  in  the  case  of  vegetable  oils,  powdered  milk,  flower  bulDs,  and  certain  seeds, 
such  as  spinach  seed,  caraway,  and  mustard.  About  21  percent  of  the  powdered  milk 
exports  and  13  percent  of  the  bulbs  were  shipped  to  the  t.'nited  States. 

Practically  the  entire  United  States  import  supplies  of  powdered  and  evapo- 
rated milk  have  been  obtained  from  the  Netherlands.  In  1036  the  United  States  im- 
ported from  the  Netherlands  about  23.1  million  pounds  of  powdered  milk,  2.2  million 
pounds  of  condensed  or  evaporated  milk,  and  I.I  million  pounds  of  butter;  but  by 
1938  these  imports  had  practically  ceased,  except  for  about  0.7  million  pounds  of 
evaporated  milk.  Imports  of  Dutch  cheese  (Fdam  and  Gouda)  during  recent  years  have 
amounted  to  about  '!■  to  5  million  pounds  annually,  equivalent  to  less  than  10  percent 
of  our  total  cheese  imports.  Much  of  our  imports  of  gelatine,  rice  flou  broken 
rice,  and  practically  all  of  our  imports  of  potato  starch  have  been  obta i ned  from  the 
Nether  lands. 

Flower  bulbs  have  been  the  most  important  of  all  Dutch-grown  agricultural  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States,  amounting  to  about  2.5  million  dollars  annually  during 
recent  years.  United  States  requirements  of  flower  bulbs  have  been  heavily  dependent 
on  imported  supplies.  It  is  variously  estimated  that  from  30  to  well  over  90  percent 
of  the  tulip,  hyacinth,  and  crocus  bulbs  are  imported,  although  the  percentage  of 
narcissus   imported   is  much  smaller. 

Our  imports  of  bulbs  have  been  almost  entirely  from  the  Netherlands,  alterna- 
tive sources  being  limited  to  Japan,   rrance,  and  England,  from  whom  only  small  quan- 
tities are  obtained.     Detween  97  and  90  percent  of  our   imports  of  tulip,  nvcu  ith 
narcissus,  and  crocus  bulbs  and  corms  are  from  the  Netherlands.   Quantities  ':rom  that 
source  in   1938  are  as  follows: 


yUANT  IT  Y 

VALUE 

Mi  blion 

Thousand 

bu  i  bs 

do  L  tin s 

1  695 

Hyacinth    .  . 

  16  9 

650 

Narcissus 

  2  8 

84 

  15  8 

69 

Other  bulbs. 

corms,    and   pips            1?  0 

~165_ 

Total 

  14  3  b 

2  663 

THE  HOG   INDUSTRY  IN  ARGENT  I  HA 


By  Paul  0.  Kyhus* 

Although  hog  pr  oduction  in  Ar  gentina  is  of  mine  inpor 
tance  compared  with  the  cattle  or  grain  faming  indust  • tes  of  the 
country,  it  supplies  domestic  consumption  requirements  and  pro- 
vides an  exportable  surplus  of  frozen  pork  and  other  pork  Prod 
ucts -  During  the  first  three  decades  of  this  century  the  industry 
grew  very  sloioly.  but  since  1928  slaughter  numbers  have  about 
doubled.  It  is  believed  that  expansion  will  continue,  although 
at  a  less  rapid  rate  than  in  the   last  12  years. 

Since  the  occupation  of  Denmark  by  Germany  and  Its  coiise 
quent  removal  as  a  supplier  of  British  imports  of  ba  on  and  po  k 
the  Argentine  Government  has  urged  increased  hog  production.  The 
uncertainty    of    shipping    facilities,  however,  and    of  whether 
Britain  will  purchase  on  the  Argentine  market  will,  it  is  thought, 
prevent  any  great  vxirtime  expansion. 

Argentina  is  traditionally  an  agricultural  co  ntry.  "'here  are  many  snail 
manufacturing  industries  in  and  close  to  the  city  of  "uenos  Aires,  butthere  are  prob- 
ably few  countries  whose  resources  and  industries  are  so  largely  agricultural.  The 
population  of  the  2eput ! ic is  approx inately  13  million,  of  which  number  2, 300. 000  are 
located  in  "uenos  Aires.  This  city  is  the  capital  of  the  country  and  serves  as  the 
leading  export  and  import  center.    There  are  few  other  cities  of  great  size, 

?ue  to  topographical  and  especially  to  climatic  conditions,  a  central  cereal 
and  livestock  zone  comprising  about  35  percent  of  the  total  area  of  the  Republic 
supplies  most  of  the  agricultural  production  of  the  country.  This  zone  is  approxi- 
mately equivalent  to  the  area  of  the  states  of  Illinois,  "issouri,  and  Iowa;  and  due 
to  sharp  changes  in  rainfall  and  differences  in  soil  conditions  there  is  considerable 
specialization  in  crops,  pastures,  and  livestock  production.  An  average  corn  crop 
o*  about  3.3  billion  tons  is  produced,  primarily  in  a  central  zone  of  deep  fertile 
soil  where  the  annual  rainfall  is  in  excess  of  30  inches.  Averaqe  wheat  crops  of 
about  S.5  billion  tons  are  produced  to  the  west  and  south  of  the  v.r .  zone,  where  the 
annual  rainfall  declines  progressively  to  20  inches  and  where  the  soils  are  less 
fertile.  Flaxseed  (about  13.7  billion  tons)  is  grown  to  some  extent  in  the  corn 
zone,  but  more  extensively  to  the  east  and  north  of  the  zone. 

Pasture  conditions  also  vary.  Alfalfa  grows  especially  well  in  a  great  part 
of  the  main  cereal  and  1 ivestock  zone  and  provides  excellent  pasture  xor  fattening 
steers.  Cn  the  eastern  side  of  the  cereal  and  livestock  zone  it  does  not  thrive,  but 

*  Agricultural  Attach/,    Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 
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natural  grasses  provide  excellent  pasture  for  breeding  of  cattle  and  sheep.  Sheep 
grazing  is  well  established  in  Patagonia,  a  dry  region  of  poor  pastures  in  the  south, 
and  on  pasture  lands  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  country.  A  livestock  census  in 
1937  reported  33,207,237  head  of  cattle,  13,832,723  head  of  sheep,  and  8,319,113  head 
of  horses.  Compared  to  these  livestock  industries  the  hog  industry  in  Argentina  is 
relatively  small.    The  census  taken  in  1937  reported  3,965,915  head. 


Large  land  holdings  and  large  units  of  operation,  for  livestock  or  for  crops, 
are  characteristic  of  Argentine  agriculture.  In  the  province  of  Buenos  Aires  it  is 
estimated  that  there  are  50  landowners  who  hold  an  area  in  excess  of  71,000  acres. 
Practically  a  minimum  estancia  (plantation)  for  purposes  of  breeding  cattle  is  6,250 
acres,  and  most  are  two  or  three  times  this  size.  The  usual  size  of  wheat  farms 
varies  from  370  to  1,235  acres,  depending  upon  the  locality.  Tenant  farmers  In  the 
corn  zone  work  about  175  to  250  acres.  Grain  farming  and  livestock  farming  are  usually 
independent  of  and  separate  from  each  other,  and  there  Is  further  specialization  In 
respoct  to  grains  grown  and  kinds  of  livestock  raised.  Cattle  and  3heep  grazing  are 
carried  on  largely  by  landowners;  most  of  the  grain  production  is  by  tenant  farmers. 

At  various  times  the  government  has  authorized  credit  for  farmers  wishing  to 
buy  breeding  stock  to  enter  the  hog  business.  Thls  action  has  recently  been  taken  as 
a  means  of  encouraging  the  industry  and  of  attempting  to  utilize  the  excessive  sup- 
plies of  corn.  Government  aid  to  this  Industry,  however,  has  been  restricted  to  these 
measures. 
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THE  PLACE   OF   HOG   PRODUCTION    IN   THE   AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMY 

Considering  the  size  of  the  corn  crop  in  Argentina,  the  hog  industry  is  rela- 
tively small;  it  supplies,  hoc/ever,  the  domestic  consumption  of  pork  products  and 
also  provides  for  exports  of  frozen  pork  and  other  pork  products. 

There  is  an  inherent  difficulty  in  fitting  hog  production  into  the  organiza- 
tion of  livestock  production  in  Argentina,  Most  of  the  land  holdings  are  so  large 
that  the  majority  of  estancia  owners  find  that  they  cannot  devote  the  attention 
necessary  for  hog  raising.  Oram  production  is  carried  on  for  the  most  part  by 
tenant  farmers,  who  devote  themselves  almost  exclusively  to  grain  farming.  Many 
land  owners  object  to  the  feeding  of  hogs  by  tenant  farmers,  and  most  share-tenants 
are  restricted  to  5  to  10  percent  of  the  rented  area  for  use  as  pasture  for  work 
animals  and  a  few  cows.  On  small  owner-operated  farms,  as  well  as  on  many  tenant 
farms,  these  conditions  do  not  apply;  but  the  number  of  farms  raising  hogs  is  rela- 
t  i  vely  ins  ign  if  icant 

NUMBERS    AND  TRENDS 

Since  1900  corn  production  in  Argentina  has  exceeded  100  million  bushels,  but 
the  hog  'odustry  is  comparatively  new.  ?rior  to  1909.  the  annual  slaughter  for  the 
entire  country  was  less  than  100,000  head,  and  up  to  1928  it  did  not  exceed  700.000. 
The  industry  continued  to  grow,  however,  and  slaughterings  reached  I  million  head  in 
1932  and  finally  in  1937  the  record  figure  of  1.6  million  head.  A  small  corn  crop 
in  1937  brought  about  a  sharp  decline  in  breeding  stock  and  in  subsequent  market 
prices,  but  leaders  in  the  industry  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  level  attained  in 
1937  will  be  recovered  and  that  an  upward  trend  in  production  will  continue  there- 
after . 

The  census  in  I9lnr  reported  2.900.585  head,  but  this  figure  appears  large  and 
entirely  irreconcilable  with  the  reported  slaughter  of  that  year  of  226.000.  A  cen- 
sus in  1922  reported  1,11-36,638  head,  a  figure  more  in  keeping  with  the  reported 
annual  slaughterings.  Census  reports  in  1930  and  1937  indicated  3.768.733  and 
3,965.945  head,  respectively. 

Since  1926  the  monthly  and  annual  data  of  hogs  slaughtered  by  packing  houses 
and  slaughtering  plants  in  °uenos  Aires  reflect  cycles  in  the  industry  closely  re- 
lated to  the  hog-corn  price  ratios,  but  an  upward  trend  to  1937  is  very  evident  Up 
to  1937  it  appears  that  adverse  hog-corn  price  relationships  merely  checked  expansion 
and  kept  marketings  at  a  rather  uniform  level  for  a  year  or  two.  Later  favorable 
hog-corn  price  ratios  brought  about  additional  marketings  and  brought  the  t 
slaughter  to  new  high  levels. 

It  was  only  in  1937  and  1933.  as  a  consequence  of  unfavorable  hog-corn  price 
relationships  and  a  near  corn  failure  in  1933.  that  a  liquidation  of  breeding  stock 
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took  place,  which  brought  about  sharply  decreased  marketings  in  1033  and  1939.  The 
total  slaughter  in  1939  was  1,156,000  head,  as  compared  with  1,605,000  head  in  1937. 
•Slaughterings  in  the  / i  igonfi  jos .  or  packing  plants,  were  practically  cut  in  half  - 
from  1.071.000  head  in  1 937  to  522,000  head  in  1939.  A  building  up  of  breeding 
stock  has  already  occurred,  however,  and  marketings  tor  the  first  1  months  ot  tne 
Curnint  year  are  running  5  percent  more  than  for  the  corresponding  period  a  year 
ago.  The  estimated  annual  slaughterings  from  1920  to  1 939, 1 nc I  us  1 ve,  are  shown  in 
taoie  l. 


Table  1.  -Estimated  annual  nog  •slaughter  in  Argentina    ±940  -1939 


YEAR 

ESTIMATED  SLAUGHTER 

YEAR 

ESf.MATiD  SLAUGHTER 

Hun  be  rs 

Nunbe  ms 

1920  . . 

629, 000 

91 0.000 

i92i  . . 

:  617,000 

1931  

923 , 000 

1  922  . . 

:             626, 000 

1932   

1 

.003.000 

1923 

492, 000 

1933   

1 

242.000 

1924  . . 

435, 000 

1934   

1 

,  383 , UOO 

1 925  . . 

:  476,000 

1 

328.000 

1926  . . 

596, 000 

1936   

1 

.435.000 

192? 

675.000 

193  7  

1 

605  000 

1928  • . 

:  815,000 

1938   

1 

245  000 

1 929  . . 

934.000 

1939   

1 

.  156,  000 

Anuario  Estadisti~o  1939  -  Asociacion  A  ^gentina  CriaAo'es  dn  Cer&os . 


It  is  expected  that  the  upward  trend  in  production  evident  to  I  93  8  v/ 1  !  I  c  o  n  - 
tinue.but  leaders  in  the  industry  do  not  anticipate  a  greatly  enlarged  hog  industry. 
Hue  to  a  large  per-capita  consumption  ot  rjeet ,  the  domestic  market  for  pork  products 
is  small,  and  there  is  little  prospect  that  it  will  be  greatly  enlarged.  rhe  export 
demand  has  not  been  strong  enough  in  the  past  to  strengthen  hog  prices  materially  in 
relation  to  corn  prices.  The  fact  that  the  great  majority  ot  corn  growers  teed  no 
hogs  indicates  that  selling  corn  as  a  cash  crop  has  up  to  the  present  pi oved  more 
protitatie  than  feeding   it  to  hogs.' 

DISTRIBUTION      TYPES      AND  BREEDS 

Argentina  hog  raising  on  a  commercial  scale  was  first  attempted  in  tne  west- 
ern part  of  the  province  of  Puenos  Aires,  in  a  region  where  corn  is  not  a  sure  crop 
because  of  drought  conditions.  The  uncertainty  of  the  corn  crop  nowever.  has  tended 
to  reduce  the  number  of  hog  raisers,  as  we  1 !  as  tne  numoer  ot  nogs,  in  general  there 
has  Deen  a  shitting  of  the  industry  during  the  past  lO  years  from  this  margin  of  the 
corn  zone  toward  the  center  of  the  zone,  where  the  crop  is  more  dependable.  The  dis- 
tribution of  hog  numbers  is  shown  graphically  in  Figure  .  The  center  ot  tne  indus- 
try remains  somewhat  south  ot  the  center  of  the  com  zone,  and  only  a  small  part  ot 
the  corn  growers  of  the  country  raise  hogs  tor  the  market,  """he  volume  of  the  industry 
varies  greatly  in  different  localities. 
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The  Argentine  Association  of  Hog 
Breeders  (Asoc  iacion  Argentina  de  Cria- 
dores  de  Cerdos ) ,  organ  i zed  in  1922,  has 
stimulated  improvement  in  breeding 
stock.  The  Association  has  emphasized 
"type, not  breeds."  and  has  developed  an 
export  type  des  igned  to  produce  Wi  Itshi  re 
sides  similar  to  the  Danish  product. 
Large-type  Duroc-Jerseys  and  Poland 
Chinas  have  been  selected  for  this  type, 
select ing,  however,  for  a  cleaner  shoul- 
der and  deeper  hams  than  in  the  large 
types  of  these  breeds  in  the  United 
States.  According  to  the  1937  agricul- 
tural census,  hogs  classified  as  Duroc- 
Jerseys  comprise  33  percent  of  the  total 
number,  followed  by  Berkshires  (15  per- 
cent) and  Poland  Chinas  (II  percent). 
Two-thirds  of  the  sales  of  purebred 
animals  at  hog  shows  and  in  the  province 
of  Buenos  Aires  from  1927  to  1939  con- 
sisted of  Duroc-Jerseys. 

The  Association  has  promoted  hog 
shows  in  many  hog-ra i s ing  d ist r icts ,  and 
the  breeding  stock  of  some  of  the  leading 
breeders  and  hog  raisers  has  improved; 
but  it  has  been  difficult  to  reach  most 
of  the  small  breeders.  The  difficulty 
in  reaching  the  small  hog  raisers  is 
attributed  to  two  principal  factors. 
(I)  To  date  little,  if  any,  premium 
has  been  paid  by  the  packers  for  the  im- 
proved type  of  hogs,  and  market  prices 
have  not,  therefore,  provided  an  in- 
centive to  improvement.  Exports  of 
Wiltshire  sides  have  been  extremely 
small,  and  frozen  pork  standards  as  to 
type  are  not  high.  (2)  Little  or  no 
effective  extension  work  designed  to 
improve  breeding  stock  has  been  carried 
on  among  the  tenant  farmers. 


j  •  imiTuit  »t  miicuitvu   M*  inn  o»rtci  ci  »eiu««  amkhituui.  ■it.neaf 


Figure   2 . -Dlst r lbut ion  of  hog   numbers  In 
Argentina,  1937. 


Annual  block  tests  under  the  auspices  of  one  of  the  leading  packing  plants 
have  provided  competition  among  the  leading  breeders  in  the  production  of  export  or 
bacon-type  hogs.  Originally  some  Wiltshire  sides  were  imported  from  Denmark  for 
purposes  of  comparison,  and  Danish  Wiltshire  sides  remain  the  standard  of  comparison 
for  leading  breeders. 
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In  the  block  test  a  Aew  exhibitors  have  been  very  successful  in  duplicating 
the  Danish  Wiltshire  sides,  but  the  practical  significance  of  these  tests  has  been 
questioned.  It  is  contended  that  the  results  are  due  to  feeding  and  marketing  un- 
finished hogs  of  a  weight  of  about  193  pounds.  It  is  contended  xurther  that  since 
^uroc-Jerseys  and  noland  Chinas  are  lard-type  hogs,  their  lard  characteristics  are 
not  materially  modified  by  selection  when  under  farm  conditions  they  are  ^attened  on 
corn  to  average  weights  of  220  to  231  pounds.  The  so-called  export  type,  therefore, 
becomes  a  market  grade  or  classification,  and  not  an  inherent  characteristic  of  the 
breed  or  type.  The  Argentine  'eeding  practice  of  utilizing  grass  and  corn  almost 
exclusively  likewise  makes  it  difficult  to  duplicate  the  quality  and  type  of  the 
Han  i sh  I'M  ltsh  ire  s  ides. 

DISEASES 

In  the  early  days  of  hog  production  in  Argentina  on  a  commercial  scale,  hog 
cholera  took  a  heavy  toll,  and  it  was  soon  realized  that  vaccination  was  necessary. 
At  present  vaccination  varies  greatly  in  different  'ocalities.  In  some  sections 
outbreaks  of  this  disease  are  rare,  losses  are  relatively  light,  and  vaccination  is 
not  practiced;  in  others  vaccination  is  quite  general.  It  is  estimated  that  most  of 
the  largest  breeders  vaccinate  as  a  matter  of  insurance,  and  that  for  the  country  as 
a  whole  about  50  percent  of  the  producers  vaccinate. 

Other  diseases  are  widely  prevalent,  "ext  to  hog  cholera,  pneumonia  is  con- 
sidered most  fatal.  The  prevalence  of  this  and  other  lung  or  respiratory  diseases  is 
caused,  it  is  believed,  by  the  fact  that  little  housing  is  provided  and  that  sudden 
severe  changes  frequently  occur  in  temperature  and  climatic  condition,  """he  percent- 
age of  hogs  with  tuberculosis  is  relatively  high,  particularly  on  farms  on  which 
skim  milk  or  whey  is  fed.  Carcasses  rejected  xrom  direct  shipments  constitute  about 
3  percent,  but  make  up  5  to  6  percent  of  the  purchases  in  the  Liniers  market.  In 
some  lots  the  condemned  carcasses  constitute  from  15  to  25  percent. 

1'orms  and  other  parasitic  infestations  are  general.  Cn  many  estancias  rota- 
tion of  pastures  and  the  use  of  movable  watering  and  self-feeding  equipment  are  em- 
ployed in  order  to  preserve  sanitary  conditions  insofar  as  possible  and  thereby  to 
reduce  the  risk  of  infection. 

PRODUCTION  PRACTICES 

Production  practices  are  influenced  by  the  extremely  commercial  character  of 
the  industry,  or  of  utilizing  corn  to  advantage.  In  a  few  localities  the  industry 
has  probably  been  established  because  of  the  poor  market  quality  or  high  moisture 
content  of  the  corn;  but  this  does  not  apply  to  a  significant  proportion  of  total 
production,  since  there  are  probably  few  corn-producing  countries  in  which  produc- 
tion is  so  exclusively  of  hard,  dry,  marketable  corn  as  in  Argentina.  Some  hogs 
are  fed  on  farms  where  skim  milk  or  whey  is  utilized;  but  this  practice  likewise  is 
not  extensive  in  relation  to  the  number  ox  hogs  raised  exclusively  on  pasture  and 
corn.     """here   is  little  departure  from  so-called  "camp"  or  country  methods  ox 
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production,  characterized  by  relatively  large-scale  operations,  no  housing,  and 
extensive  use  of  pastures. 


Figure  3. -Feeding  corn  out  of  native  corn  cribs,   or  trojes.    (Courtesy  Argentine 

Hog  Breeders  Association.) 

It  is  estimated  that  the  majority  of  the  market  hogs  are  produced  on  farms 
carrying  10  to  40  sows.  Possibly  15  percent  are  produced  on  farms  with  50  to  100 
sows,  and  about  20  percent  are  raised  in  large-scale  breeding  of  500  or  more.  In 
the  latter  group  are  included  about  100  farmers  with  500  sows  and  10  farmers  with 
more  than  1,000  sows.  The  largest  breeder  at  present  has  about  3,000  sows,  and  2 
years  ago  marketed  30,000  hogs.  The  number  of  extremely  large-scale  operators  was 
formerly  greater  than  at  present. 

Practices  on  both  large-  and  medium-sized  farms  are  on  an  extensive  scale 
and  are  organized  so  as  to  involve  a  ninimum  of  labor  and  care.  It  is  emphasized 
that  hogs  are  not  given  the  attention  and  care  customary  in  most  countries.  In- 
vestment in  buildings  and  housing  is  kept  to  a  minimum.  Farrowing  is  in  the  open 
under  sloping  chapas ,  or  metal  sheets,  that  serve  as  a  protection  from  rains  and 
winds.  These  are  frequently  covered  with  hay  or  straw,  as  shown  in  Figure  4,  and 
straw  is  provided  for  bedding  at  farrowing  time. 

Considerable  fencing  is  constructed  to  provide  individual  pasture  plots  or 
pens  at  farrowing  time  and  to  furnish  larger  pasture  lots  for  sows  with  small  pigs. 
Feeding  platforms  are  built  for  small  pigs  to  enable  them  to  get  supplementary  grain 
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rat  ions,  built,  as  is  all 
other  equipment,  so  that 
they  can  be  moved  about 
by  horses.  Efforts  are 
made  to  rotate  pastures 
so  as  to  reduce  the  haz- 
ards of  diseases  and  worms 
resulting  from  insanitary 
conditions.  Dipping  for 
lice  and  skin  troubles  is 
customary  on  the  larger 
farms. 


Pasture  is  prov  ided 
abundantly.  For  most  of 
the  year  this  consists  of 
alfalfa, but  for  fal 1  1  it- 
ters  supplementary  rye  and 
barley  pastures  are  pro- 
vided. It  is  estimated 
that  the  first  198  pounds 
of  weight  is  made  largely 
on  pasture  in  which  corn 
is  merely  a  grain  supplement.  It  is  recognized  that  due  to  the  growth  made  on  pas- 
tures, pork  production  is  probably  as  cheap  in  Argentina  as  in  any  country;  but  the 
quality  of  the  pork  is  also  lower  than  it  would  be  if  more  grain  were  fed  during  the 
growing  period  and  less  gain  made  entirely  on  pasture.  Most  of  the  hogs  are  marketed 
at  a  weight  of  220  pounds.  The  majority  of  the  corn  grown  In  Argentina  is  flint  corn, 
but  some  growers  plant  dent  corn  expressly  to  feed  to  hogs.  There  is  no  export  market 
for  dent  corn. 


Figure  4. -Farrowing  in  the  open  under  chafias,  or  aetal 
sheets,  is  the  usual  practice  in  Argentina.  Storas  and  cold 
weather  cause  heavy  losses  of  snail  pigs  due  to  Inadequate 
housing.      (Courtesy  Argentine   Hog  Breeders  Association.) 


Considering  the  fact  that  2  litters  per  year  are  usual,  the  number  of  pigs 
saved  per  sow  Is  small.  The  large-scale  operators  estimate  6  to  7  hogs  marketed  per 
sow  for  the  2  litters.  On  the  smaller  farms  the  number  saved  is  larger,  but  on  all 
■''arms  the  losses  In  small  pigs  are  heavy.  This  is  due,  It  Is  believed,  to  lack  of 
care  and  attention.  Because  of  poor  housing  facilities,  storms,  cold  winds,  and 
rains  take  a  heavy  toll.  Losses  from  worms  and  various  diseases  are  also  severe. 
The  large  operators  maintain  that  heavy  losses  are  inevitable  with  the  large-scale 
practices  that  are  followed. 


H00-C0RH    PRICK  RATIOS 

Hog  feed  ing  in  Argent  ina  is  a  highly  commerc lal ized  operat  ion  in  which  the  hog- 
corn  price  ratio  determines  whether  or  not  results  are  profitable  and  satisfactory. 
Because  of  the  significance  of  the  hog-corn  price  ratios  and  the  wide  fluctuations 
therein,  producers  and  others  maintain  that  feeding  hogs  Is  a  speculation  and  lacks 
stability.    Hog  prices  have  been  fairly  stable  since  1931,  ranging  from  1.05  to  5.10 
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cents  per  pound  for  hogs  delivered  at  the  packing  plants , but  corn  prices  have  varied 
from  31  to  75  cents  per  bushel  and  have  brought  about  corresponding  extremes  in  the 
hog-corn  price  ratios.  Since  1934  these  ratios  have  ranged  from  3.9  to  10.9,  com- 
pared with  American  hog-corn  ratios  of  7.0  and  19.5,  respectively. 

Due  to  the  marketab i 1 ity  or  cash-crop  character  of  corn  product  ion  in  Argent ina, 
these  great  changes  in  the  hog-corn  price  ratio  are  undoubtedly  of  more  significance 
than  would  be  the  case  under  feeding  conditions  in  the  United  States,  where  so  much 
low-grade  corn  is  fed.  The  wide  fluctuations  in  the  ratios  explain  the  emphasis  of 
corn  growers  and  hog  raisers  on  the  highly  speculative  character  of  the  enterprise. 
However,  in  spite  of  the  speculative  character  of  and  frequently  adverse  returns  from 
feeding  corn,  it  appears  that  marketing  some  corn  in  the  form  of  fat  hogs  is  appealing 
to  more  farmers  each  year;  and  the  trend  of  production  is  upward. 


HOG-CORN  PRICE  RATIOS  IN  ARGENTINA 

(  BASED  ON  PRICES  PER  100  KILOS  ) 


hImIm  iiliiliiliiliiln  In  liilnlii  III!  nlnlill  Minimum  I  Hlii  I  nil  ■■IiiHiI.iIiiIhIiiI  1 1 1 1 ,  I  I,  I.,  1 1 1 1, 1 1  , ,  I  n  1 1 1 1 1 ,»  ,  1 1 1 1 1 , 1 1 , ,  I . ,  1 ,  1 1 1 
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Figure   S. -Bog-corn  price   ratios   In  Argentina,  1926-1940. 

The  hog-corn  price  ratios  on  the  Buenos  Aires  market  since  1926  are  shown  in 
rigure  5.  Corn  prices  have  varied  from  3.57  to  10.05  pesos  per  100  kilograms,  equiva- 
lent to  26  to  75  cents  per  bushel  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange.  Prices  of  hogs 
have  varied  from  20  to  59  centavos  per  kilogram,  equivalent  to  2.7  to  8  cents  per 
pound  at  present  exchange.1     In  view  of  the  metric  units  employed,   the  hog-corn 


One  peso  at  the  current  official  rate  of  exchange  -  29.7733  cents;  one  centavo  at  the 
current    official    rate   of   exchange   -    .297733  cent. 
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price  ratio  is  determined  by  prices  of  both  hogs  and  corn  on  the  basis  of  100  kilo- 
grams. The  average  of  these  ratios  from  1926  to  date  is  6.75,  or  12.0  in  American 
units. 

It  will  be  noted  that  for  considerable  periods  this  ratio  falls  as  low  as  5.5, 
and  when  hog  prices  are  favorable  in  relation  to  corn  prices,  this  ratio  rises  to  8 
and  9.  The  unfavorable  ratio  from  the  beginning  of  1937  to  rebruary  of  this  year  is 
due  primarily  to  high  prices  for  corn.  Also,  extremely  small  crops  in  both  1938  and 
1939  reduced  supplies  of  corn  on  many  farms,  so  that  in  many  cases  feeding  of  hogs 
would  have  necessitated  buying  corn. 

With  the  large  crop  of  corn  now  being  harvested  and  the  difficulty  in  effecting 
export  sales  because  of  the  war,  corn  prices  have  dropped  to  extremely  low  levels, 
and  the  hog-corn  price  ratio  has  been  very  favorable  to  the  feeding  of  hogs.  Mog 
prices  were  high  and  fairly  constant  during  1938  and  1939,  when  market  receipts  were 
sharply  reduced,  but  have  fallen  off  sharply  the  past  month  -  partly  because  of  addi- 
tional market  receipts,  but  more  particularly  because  of  the  difficulty  of  ocean 
shipping  and  lack  of  export  markets. 

MARKETING 

The  purchase  of  cattle  on  the  estancias  by  packing-house  buyers  is  one  of  the 
distinctive  features  of  marketing  in  Argentina,  """hese  cattle  are  subsequently  shipped 
directly  to  the  packing  plants.  Shipment  of  hogs  direct  from  the  country  to  the 
plants  is  likewise  general,  but  the  hogs  are  not  bought  on  the  estancias.  They  are 
shipped  to  the  packing  plants,  and  the  grading  and  prices  paid  by  the  plants  upon 
arrival  are  accepted  by  the  shippers.  Most  of  the  direct  shipments  are  made  by  local 
hog  buyers,  who  purchase  from  the  farmers  and  assemble  large  numbers  for  shipment  to 
the  packing  plants  and  the  Liniers  market.  The  large  hog  raisers  make  direct  ship- 
ments of  their  own  hogs  tc  the  packing  plants.  In  some  years  the  direct  shipments 
to  the  packing  plants  are  about  equal  to  the  shipments  made  to  the  public  stockyards 
at  Buenos  Aires,  but  in  other  years,  such  as  in  1937  when  the  slaughterings  by  the 
f  rigorlficos  reached  a  record  amount,  direct  shipments  to  the  packing  plants  are 
twice  those  to  the  Liniers  public  stockyard  (a  large  public  stockyard  near  "uenos 
A  i  res)  . 

Prices  paid  for  the  direct  shipments,  or  on  what  is  termed  "prices  to  be 
fixed,"  are  higher  than  in  the  Liniers  market.  On  direct  shipments  no  settlement  is 
made  until  the  hogs  have  been  killed,  and  a  shipper  is  not  paid  ^or  rejected  or  con- 
demned carcasses.  As  previously  stated,  rejections  amount  to  about  3  percent  for  the 
direct  shipments  but  are  estimated  to  be  5  or  6  percent  on  purchases  in  the  Liniers 
market . 

The  public  stockyards  at  Huenos  Aires  are  primarily  a  source  of  supply  for 
the  hundreds  of  wholesale  dealers  and  distributors  who  tuy  hogs  in  the  Liniers  market 
and  have  them  slaughtered  in  municipal  and  other  slaughtering  plants.  Together  with 
the  packing  plants,  these  wholesale  meat  distributors  supply  the  thousands  of  meat 
shops  and  markets  scattered  throughout  the  city. 
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Monthly  data  on  rece i pts  at  the  packing  plants  and  public  stockyards  at  ?uenos 
Aires  show  the  heaviest  receipts  during  the  winter  months  of  June,  July,  and  August. 
Receipts  in  these  months  are  usually  twice  as  large  as  those  during  the  summer  months 
of  December,  January,  and  rebruary.  l.'hen  the  annual  receipts  are  about  1.2  million 
head.  January  receipts  are  approximately  60,000  and  August  receipts  120, 000  head. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  estimated  that  fully  one-third  of  the  receipts  at 
packing  plants  and  at  the  Liniers  market  arrive  by  truck  and  that  the  truck  movement 
is  increasing.  At  a  packing  plant  at  "osario,  in  the  center  of  the  corn  zone,  it  is 
estimated  that  60  percent  of  the  receipts  are  brought  by  truck. 

The  sources  of  the  hogs  purchased  by  the  packing  plants  consist  chiefly  of 
direct  shipments,  but  also  include  purchases  in  the  Liniers  market,  in  public  auc- 
tions, and  in  the  -osario  market,    ^ata  from  1935  to  1939  are  shown  in  table  2. 


Table  2.  -Numbers  of  hogs  pu-rhased  by  Argentine  packing  plants,  1935-1939 


 1 

SOURCE   OF  PURCHASE 

i '"  ' 

19  35 

• 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

l>iniers  market   : 

Rosar-LO  m;v*k3t   

Auctions   

Numbers 
746.910 
156.369 
4.250 
4, 592 

Numbe rs 
939, S25 
:      46, 326 
:        3 . 889 
1..  762 

.  Numbers 
909, 202 
129..  193 
6  972 
5,485 

Numbers 
556.045 
128.385  : 
3.192 
6.913 

.  Numbers 
445.470 
45, 098 
937 

:         6  250 

Total  ' 

912  121~~ 

991 .  802 

1, 050.852 

694, 535 

:  497,755 

Revista  de  la  Aso~iaci&i  Argzntiw.  de  Criadores  de  Cercos. 


It  will  be  noted  that  almost  90  percent  of  the  number  of  hogs  purchased  by 
the  packing  plants  consist  of  direct  shipments  from  the  estancias.  and  about  10  per- 
cent are  purchased  in  the  public  stockyards  at  Liniers. 


Slaughterings  at  municipal  and  other  slaughter ing  plants  at  Liniers  during  the 
last  5  years  have  ranged  from  260,000  to  377,000  head.  Slaughterings  by  the  packing 
plants  during  this  same  period  have  ranged  from  522.000  to  1,071,000  head.  These 
data  are  included  in  table  3.  To  approximate  the  total  annual  slaughter  it  is  esti- 
mated that  there  is  an  additional  local  slaughter  throughout  the  country  of  about 
150,000  to  200.000  head. 


Table  3.  Numbers  of 

hogs  s  laught 

ered  at  A 

■rgentine  pac 

king  plants 

and  at  Linie 

rs.  1935- 

1939 

SLAUGHTER  HOUSE 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

193  9 

Numbe-'  ^  ; 

Numbers 

:    Numbers  ' 

Numbers  • 

Numbers 

912,444  : 

987.056 

:  1,071,151  : 

719.662  : 

522,477 

Lxniers  slang  tit  erxng  plants  . 

260.134  • 

282 . 588 

:     328,142  : 

320\670  : 

3  76  641 

Total   

1,172,578  :  1 

. 269.644 

: 1,399,293  : 

1.040,332  : 

899. 118 

Anuario  Estadistico  1939  -  Asociacian  Argentina  Criadores  de  Cerdos - 
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CONSUMPTION  AND  TRADE 

During  the  past  10  years  the  estimated  annual  slaughter  in  Argentina  has 
varied  from  910,000  to  1,605,000  head.  Slaughter  for  domestic  consumption  has 
ranged  from  70'!-, 000  head  in  1030  to  1,089,000  head  in  I93"7.  or  xr0n  G8  to  32  percent 
of  the  total  slaughter.  The  per-capita  consumption  in  the  city  of  "uenos  Aires  has 
increased  during  the  past  20  years  from  22.7  pounds  to  37.3  pounds,  but  meat  consump- 
tion in  Argentina  consists  largely  of  beef  and  mutton,  with  pork  products  relatively 
unimportant.  Prices  of  beef  are  extremely  low,  and  the  quality  is  excellent.  Cur- 
rent prices  of  prime  steers  are  equivalent  to  l'  cents  per  pound,  and  prices  of  beef 
in  the  retail  markets  are  correspondingly  low. 

CONSUMPTION 

rresh  pork  rarely  appears  in  the  Argentine  cuisine,  and  it  is  stated  that 
Argentines  have  little  liking  for  it.  Smoked  hams  and  bacon  are  slightly  more  popu- 
lar but  are  not  widely  consumed.  Cold  smoked  ham  and  cold  boiled  ham  are  the  most 
popular  pork  products  and  are  used  widely  in  a  ^irst  course  consisting  of  cold 
meats.  This  course  also  frequently  includes  cold  porl:  oF  roasted  suckling  pigs  and 
spiced  meats  in  which  pork  is  used  in  varying  percentages.  The  demand  for  pork  prod- 
ucts, therefore,   is  such  that  consumption,  even  at  low  prices,   is  relatively  small. 

The  trend  or:  domestic  consumption,  however,  is  upward,  as  indicated  in  table 
■'!-.  which  shows  the  estimated  annual  slaughter  for  domestic  consumption  and  for  ex- 
ports since  1920.  !t  will  be  noted  that  the  slaughter  for  domestic  consumption  in- 
creased from  3'15,723  head  in  1920  to  a  pealc  of  1,039,000  head  in  1937.  "'he  domestic 
market  has  absorhed  from  70  to  80  percent  of  the  annual  slaughter,  ^ome  improvement 
in  the  level  of  exports  took  place  in  this  period,  but  it  has  been  ch  ief 1 y  expansion 
of  the  domestic  market  that  has  absorbed  the  increased  production  of  hogs,  "ith 
these  relatively  restricted  markets  for  hog  products,  the  hog  industry  has  provided 
an  outlet  for  comparatively  small  amounts  of  corn,  compared  with  the  European  markets 
available  for  corn  as  a  feed  grain. 

THE   EXPORT  MARKET 

nrior  to  1929  there  was  considerable  confidence  in  the  export  market  ror  pork 
products  and  in  the  ability  ox  Argentina  to  enlarge  its  share  of  that  market,  ''ith 
the  depression  beginning  in  1930,  however,  and  subsequent  trade  barriers,  quotas, 
etc.,  the  export  market  prospect  was  considerably  narrowed.  nr i or  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  in  September  1939,  the  Argentine  bacon  quota  in  the  United  Kingdom  was 
0.7  percent,  and  the  quota  ror  frozen  pork  was  13.2  million  tons. 

^acking  plants  have  been  enterprising  and  resourceful  in  preparing  most  mix- 
tures containing  porl:  and  in  developing  new  markets  "or  canned  and  cured  meats,  both 
in  the  domestic  and  in  the  export  trades;  but  it  has  been  diff  icult  to  expand  the  ex- 
port outlets  substantially,  and  the  export  volume  remains  relatively  small.  It  is 
stated  that  the  quality  of  Argentine  pork  is  not  so  high  as  that  produced   in  the 
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leading  European  exporting  countr ies,  due  to  the  practice  of  feeding  large  amounts  of 
grass  and  the  exclusive  use  of  corn  for  fattening  -  sometimes  for  comparatively  short 
per  i  ods. 

Table  4.  -Estimated  hog  s laughter  in  Argentina  for  domestic  consumption 


and  export,  1920-1939 


YEAR 

EXPORTED 

PERCENTAGE 
EXPORTED 

CONSUMED 
DOMESTICALLY 

PERCENTAGE 
CONSUMED 
DOMESTICALLY 

TOTAL 
SLAUGHTERED 

•      F  uti  bers  ■ 

Percent  • 

^umbers  « 

Percent  ' 

45  : 

345, 723 

55  : 

329,000 

37  : 

389,475 

63  : 

617, 000 

40  : 

375,364 

60  : 

623, 000 

18  : 

403, 630 

82 

492, 000 

5 

410, 606 

94 

435, 000 

S  : 

437,200 

92 

476, 000 

22  ■ 

433,172 

78  : 

596, 000 

10  : 

604, 424 

90 

375, 000 

20  : 

651, 970 

80  : 

315,000 

26  : 

391, 763 

74  : 

934.000 

23 

704,040 

77 

910, 000 

IS 

759, 374 

82 

923,000 

21 

790, 296 

79 

1,003,000 

1933   

 :  311,305 

25 

931, 0S0 

:  75 

1,  242, 000 

31 

957, 529 

:  69 

1,383,000 

30 

927, 915 

:  70 

1,328,000 

29 

1,018,593 

:  71 

1,435,000 

32 

1,089,462 

:  68 

:  1,605,000 

23 

897,004 

:  72 

■  1,245,000 

:  22 

905, 661 

:  78 

:  1,156,000 

Anuario  Estadistico  1939  -  Asociacion  Argentina  Criadores  de  Cerdos. 


frozen  pork  comprises  the  bulk  of  the  exports,  as  indicated  in  the  annua! 
statistics  o*  exports  of  pork  products  since  1935  (see  table  5),  fol  laved  by  smoked 
pork  products  -  chiefly  hams,  but  also  some  bacon.  Lard  exports  have  been  relatively 
large  in  some  years.  The  L'nited  kingdom  has  been  the  leading  market  xor  ^rozen  pork 
exports,  as  shown  in  table  6,  and  has  also  taken  fully  30  percent  of  the  smoked  ham 
exports. 
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Table  5. -Exports  of  pork  products  from  Argentina .  1935-1939 


PRODUCT 

19  3  5 

193b 

19  37 

1938 

1939 

:  1 ,000  tons 
Fresh  pork  :  10,083 

1  ,000  tons 

9,793 
6,237 
3,630 
30 
13,341 

1  ,  000  tons 

10, 602 
10,744 
3,500 
21 

13, 095 

1  .000  tons 

9, 232 
8,457  : 
2,230  : 

17 
4, 161 

1  .000  tons 

6,920 
5, 103 
1,998 
13 
4,  292 
18,326 

33,031 

37, 962 

24,097 

Bureau  of  Statistics   of  Argentina. 

Table  6. -Argentine  exports  of  frozen  pork  by  country  of  destination,  1935-1939 

COUNTRY   OF  DESTINATION 

1935 

1936 

19  37 

193  8 

1939 

United  Uin^dom  

Brit  is li  possessions 

Italy  

Germany   


-ranee   

Netherlands   .  . 

Spain   

United  States 
Others   


1,000  tons 

9,  659 
163 
26 
101 
25 
1 
29 
23 
55 


Total   :  10,037 


1  ,000  tons 

9,351 
179 
10 
58 
46 
2 
1 
95 
51 


9,  793 


1  .000  tons 


243 
2 , 052 
185 
153 

86 

44 

82 


10.  602 


l.OCO  tons 

8,579 
155 
119 
78 
74 
4 
110 
37 
74 


9.  230 


1  ,000  tons 

6,623 
71 
30 
14 
39 
3 

o 

32 
101 


6,  920 


Anuario  del  Comercio  Exterior.  Argentine  Ministry  of  Finance,  Boletin  de  Estacistica  Agro- 

pecuaria,    Argentine   Ministry  of  Agriculture. 


MART  I  ME  PROSPECTS 

Argentina  is  harvesting  a  large  crop  or  corn,  estimated  at.  11.7  billion  tons. 
On  the  [-as  is  of  this  estimate  an  exportable  surplus  ox  approximately  0.!!-  billion  tons 
is  expected.  rxport  demand  has  been  especially  slight,  partly  because  of  the 
limited  amount  0'  ocean  shipping  space  and  the  high  rates.  It  is  improbable  that  the 
entire  crop  can  be  marketed,  and  prices  have  accordingly  dropped  to  low  levels.  The 
present  price  of  corn  in  nuenos  Aires  of  0.95  pesos  per  100  kilograms  is  equivalent 
to  30  cents  per  bushel,  and  it  is  said  that  ear  corn  can  be  bought  on  farms  at  23 
cents  per  bushel  (3  pesos  per  100  kilograms),  ""ven  with  hogs  selling  recently  at 
prices  as  low  as  30  centavos  per  kilogram  or  '-.0  cents  per  pound,  it  is  apparent  that 
feeding  cpm  is  profitable  at  the  present  time. 
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Kith  the  occupation  of  Denmark  by  Germany  and  the  removal  of  Denmark  as  a 
source  of  supply  to  England  for  bacon  and  pork,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  in  a 
public  appeal  to  farmers  urged  the  breeding  and  feeding  of  more  hogs.  The  Minister 
held  out  no  direct  prospect  for  live  hog  prices  but  stated  that  England  was  cut  off 
from  her  Danish  supplies  and  implied  that  there  should  be  a  market  for  Argentine  pork 
products  in  England.  It  was  stated  that  feeding  more  corn  would  help  to  dispose  of 
the  large  surplus  stocks. 

breeding  more  sows  and  gilts  at  this  time  will  increase  the  amount  of  corn 
used  for  feed  after  January  I9'H,  but  cannot  contribute  greatly  to  the  disposal  of 
the  present  corn  surplus,  "eev i 1  damage  is  so  great  in  corn  carried  through  the 
summer  months  of  January,  rebruary,  and  March  that  it  is  difficult  to  carry  over  much 
corn  into  the  new  crop  year  beginning  April  I.  An  expanded  hog  industry,  therefore, 
will  chiefly  affect  the  feed  requirements  from  the  1911  crop,  for  which  production 
and  prices  are  uncertain. 

Several  leaders  in  the  industry  state  that  as  a  resultofthe  present  favorable 
hog-corn  pr  ice  relat lonsh ip,  many  farmers  are  now  interested  in  hog  raising:  and  that, 
considering  also  the  expansion  of  those  already  raising  hogs,  there  will  be  a  sub- 
stantial recovery  in  breeding  and  feeding  operations  from  the  low  1939  level.  Many 
farmers  recall  that  corn  became  so  cheap  during  the  last  war  that  it  was  used  for 
f  uel . 

The  uncerta  int  ics ,  however,  of  an  increased  demand  arising  out  of  the  war  sit- 
uation will  prevent  a  great  expansion.  The  spring  and  fall  litters  of  this  year 
will  not  be  marketed  until  about  the  middle  or  end  of  19'M,  by  which  time  the  war 
may  be  over.  Uncertainties  as  to  shipping  facilities  and  as  to  English  purchases  in 
this  market  further  complicate  the  outlook  for  larger  foreign  markets  and  for  in- 
creased hog  prices  as  a  result  of  the  war  situation.  At  the  moment  export  markets 
are  extremely  poor,  and  the  flog  breeders  Association  is  studying  means  of  stimulating 
domestic  consumption  in  order  to  absorb  the  current  and  prospective  market  receipts. 


